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“(building and remarked to himself that it was an un- 
comnionly dark night. 


t 
; 


__it was an unusually dark night and the watcl nan 


Then he started to get-his pipe out of his pocket 
a the Concord National Bank, in Long Island City, 


There was a hole in the bottom of his pocket ana 


had ju.c noted the fact and decided to light pis pipe the stem of his pipe had become entangled in the 
when something peculiar happened to Jim. 


lining. 
It was the wv 


“gnan’s duty to prowl about the out- As he was trying to get it out he heard a light foot- 
side ie" National Bank buildi 


at night and see Step on the pavement behind him. : 
that no™suspicious persy 1s om Ys vicinity. He would have turned around at once only he wa 
: ae ; 

-. The bank was a rather“mall one and situated on a 


having trouble with his pipe and was determined to 
- very lonely street corner. — 4 get it out and §ehted before he did anything else. 
The police of the greater New York do not pay 


He intended to turn around and see who it was be 
very much attention to the outlying portions of Long 


hind him as soon as he got the pipe out of his pocket. 
? 
Island City. Consequently the directors thought that But he never got the chance to turn around. 
awatchman was necessary. 


A second after he heard the footstep something hi 
On. this night he had just made the rounds of the him in the face. 


% ‘he 
a was. something soft and voluminous, like a 


“oe was damp, soaked with some liquid with a heavy, 
Sibenieg smell, 
It went over the watchman’s head before he could 
et his hands from his pocket. 
i Jerk! The watchman’s head was pulled back and 
he tumbled over on the ground all in a heap and half 
unconscious already. . 
_ Five minutes later the watchman was bound hand 
and foot and deposited carefully in the doorway of 
the bank. 
He was still unconscious, but for all that a:gag was 
forced into his mouth and securely bound there. 
' Then the man who had accomplished all this sifgle- 
handed stepped over close to the window of the bank. 
There was no watchman inside, but the gas had, been. 
left burning so that the man outside could look through 


the interior. ' x 


He stood there a moment, the faint light from RA 
lowered gas inside shining. on his head and shoulders. 

His face was a keen and resolute one, with firm set 
jaws and a cool, steady look in the eyes. 


~The man wore no mask on his face, although the 
soft felt hat that he wore was pulled well down in 
front so as to shield his eyes somewhat. 


He was a broad-shouldered, athletic-looking man, 
a little above the medium height and as nimble and 
quick on his feet asacat. < 

He pulled a watch from his pocket and glanced at it. 
- “No time to lose,” he muttered. 

_ He ran back to the corner of the bank and picked up 
2 black leather handbag which had been left on the 
ground and returned with it to the window, which was 
only a little above the level of the street. 

_ He opened the bag in a moment and after fumbling 
wumong a collection of stecl tools inside drew forth an 
instrument that would be a puzzle to most mechanics, 

LA burglar, however, could have told at a glance. that 
t was a “drag,” an instrument used in breaking into a 
window which is. protected by iron hars, 0 

SS window of the, Bank was * protected in this. man- 
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ner by bars that ran up and down and were fastened 
in the solid masonry above and below. S, 

These bars looked strong enough to keep an army 
out, but they did not stand much in the way of the Ne 
burglar who was now attacking them and who was 
evidently an adept in the use of the drag. 

The drag is a tool which fits in between two of the 
bars and clamps on to them. 

When it is placed in position it is operated by means 
of a screw, a ratchet wheel and a long lever. . 

When this lever is pushed up and down the sq 


side, pushing the steel bars farther and farther apart 3 mF ¥ 
until finally there is room enough for the burgfar to : 
squeeze through between them. 
The drag now in use was well oiled and noiseless 
and the lever was pushed up and down by pair of sin- 
.¢wy arms as strong as iron. avicc* 
, In ten minutes the’clamps of the drag were un- 
ed and the drag withdrawn and folded up aid 
placed back in the black bag. +s. pac 
The two middle bars of the window ovale fooked ” Tear 
as if they had been heated in a fire and then twisted ary 


= * Pt a 

apart. 5°. 5 4 a ae 
The drag had done its work well and the burglar eae 
reached through with a long jimmy and applied it to 3} At 
er 


the sash of the window within. Sy 


A moment later the window was open and the burg- p3 
lar was squeezing his broad shoulders through the : 
opening between the two bars he had forced apa rea 3 


He evidently wore rubber-soled shoes, for he’made 
no sound whatever when he pulled himself through 
the window and landed on the floor inside. 


He had brought his black handbag with him, and mf 
a moment later had opened it and drawn fortlr an- : 
other tool and set to work on the big safe behind the it 
cashier's desk. F< ke | 

His new tool was an instrument known as a “horse: t y 


shoe” from its form, and is one of the front _—* | 
tools a burglar can get. gt: Prue | 


. aes, 
It is used to extract the knob in the middle © tae | b 
ee lock of a en BITRE ae, b rat 
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) tt steps over this knob and is slid up until the knob 
sis held fast in the small end of the horseshoe. 

Then three screws set into the horseshoe are manipu- 
tad by the burglar. 


cs _ They push against the door of the safe, lifting the 


‘ + kod farther and farther away from it. 


_ Presently the knob is pulled right out of the door 


i; i. as the “horseshoe,” if well made, is a very strong in- 
fi ‘strument, and, 


in the hands of a skillful burglar, 
_. canable of tremend ous mechanical power. 

| In4 e case of the Concord National Bank it proved 
a very dy thing indeed, for the knob of the safe 
svith the long stcel rod attached was extracted from 


' This left a big hole right in the middle of the safe 
- door, 
The burglar peered into this a moment. 
| Then he drew a small sledge hammer and a cold 
fy sel from his bag of instruments. 
‘The end of the sledge hammer was neatly muffled 


al igloos, ea vy ped so that no. sound of ringing metal 
iy would be given forth when it struck. 


All the burglar’s movements were quick and noise- 
less. 
> never jingled against each other, and in 
everything he did he was as silent as the grave. 

He inserted the cold chisel into the hole in the safe 
door and thud—thud; he struck it two blows with 
the sledge hammer. : 

_ There was a faint tinkling sound from the safe as 


we Pbhsce! was driven home. 


The blows of the hammer were heavy ones, sent in 
with all the strength of an unusually muscular arm, 
. the delicate combination lock was smashed into a 


i Suehie pieces. 


_All that remained now for the bauer tie to do was 


j the picking out of the tumblers of the lock that held 


~~ the safe door closed. 
The. burglar accomplished this after ten minutes’ 
| os Mk with a long piece of heavy brass wire 
ae the. form of a hook at one end... 
¢ door of the safe swung open. — 
a a made short work of its : 


iad ‘ata Jebus ee ; 
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There was an inner compartment that was broken 
open with a single blow of the sledge hammer. Bi 2 } 
It was filled with a neat package of United States 

government bonds. 

The other compartments were filled with checks, 
bank notes and gold and silver. we 

The burglar glanced at'the checks and threw them 
down, but grabbed all the greenbacks in sight. 

There were several large packages of these, and 
although the burglar did not touch the gold and silver, 
he soon had quite a stack of plunder on the floor in 
front of the safe. | 

He removed the tools from the bag, placing them in 
various pockets. 

His jimmy and the “drag” he suspended from his 
belt in such a way that the tails of the black cutaway 
coat he wore covered thems | 

Then he started to work filling the black leat) 
with the plunder he had stolen from the bank. 

He had a big pile before him and he had tropbie 
getting it all into the bag. 

After a great deal of pushing and rearranging 
got all the bills and bonds into it except one small 
package of United States gold certificates. 

Try as he might, the burglar could not get this intd” 


t hag 


ho 


the bag. 

He finally closed the bag, and, carrying th: package 
of gold certificates in one hand and the satchel in the 
other, he climbed back out of the window by which he 
had entered the bank. : 

This took him some time, for he was iicumbered 
by the weight of the tools which he had fastened to 
his belt, and it was very hard for him to avoid making 
sone noise. 

He finally got through, however, and stood on the 
street again. 

He had made some little noise as he came, but it was 
nothing that could be heard any distance away. ) 

He drew down the window ‘by which he had en- 


tered, and save for the fact that two bars of the grating 


in front of it were twisted out of shape there, was 


Se i | to indicate that. the bank had been rol 


_ something over sixty thousand dollars. 


CO ok 


Some sitch thought as that evidently passed through 
the burglar’s mind, for there was a meditative smile on 
his strong features. | 

He threw a glance in the direction of the spot where 
he had deposited the watchman. 

That individual was still slumbering peacefully, with 
his hands and feet bound firmly and a blanket tied 
over his head. 

The burglar smiled as he looked at him. 

“He's got about enough morphine in his system to 
keep him asleep for several hours yet,” he said to him- 
self. 7 
The burglar was certainly a man who seefied above 
his present calling. 

His face was the face of an edticated man—keen 
and handsome. His nails were carefully manicured, 
and he lit a Turkish cigarette with a match which he 
took from a heavy gold matchcase. 

As he puffed the aromatic smoke out on the night 


lef 
thi 


“air he looked at his watch again. 
It was a shallow gold watch, such as a fashionable 
man wears with evening dress, and it bore, engraved 
lo on the case, an elaborate morograin. 


{ éé 


Just got through in time,’ he said. “I flatter my- 


 selKthat was a nice clean job, if ever there was one. 
* Prettynear time I was getting along.” 


Ss He stepped to the corner and glanced anxiously 

fi down the long, deserted street as though expecting 
some otie. 

4 “Here comes the horse,” he said, after listening for 

j a moimefit. 

Stire enotigh from far down the street came the 

echoing soutid of a galloping horse. 

A wisp of moon began to show through the clouds 

2 as the sound of clattering hoofs grew louder and 
¢ louder. 
| Presently a magnificent hay horse cantered ip the 
Street, a tall fistire clad in 4 long, dark cloak perched 
Of its back. 

The rider with some difficulty pulled the horse up 
at the sight of the datk figure on the cortiér. 
"That you, Bracer?” om 

The question carhe in a high-pitched, odd sort of 


o~ 
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in the afarmative by hie 


voice and was answered 


j 
burglar. | eres web st é 
hee (9 8G SE said, running out into the street } 

and tossing away his half-used cigarette. “Here's the | q 
stuff.” 


He pitched the black harid satchel with its precious 
burden to the rider on the horsé as though it were a 
baseball. Sa 


It was € 
of the long, dark cloak. 


aught deftly and stored away in the folds 


into the bag. 
This was also catght. 
Then the bay horse was pulled around and sped 
down the street again at a full gallop. : 
Clatter, clatter, clatter went his hoofs, fainter and 
fainter in the distance. 
Finally they faded away altogether, and “Bracer,” 
who had been standing in the street looking after the 


night. 


CHAPTER HI. 


HARRY MISSES HIS BOAT, 


Half a mile from the\ Concord National Bank is 
sittiated the ferryhouse where one may take a boat 
from Long Island City to New York. 

On the day on which the robbery of the bank, oc- 
curred a boy named Hatry Wilson came over this 
ferry. ‘ Carey 

This boy, who was a well-built, sandy-haired fellow 
in a neatly fitting gtay suit and rather broad-brimmed - 
hat, would perhaps be better known to most people as 
“Yottig Broadbrim.” | 

He Went ovet to Long Island this afternoon to pay. 
a visit to his mother, who lived 4 considerable. dis. 
tance out of town during the surriter months. 2 a 

Harry himself was acting as an active assistant to 
the famous Josiah Broadbrim, and, af colves could 
nor spend very much of his time with his aot. : 

His business took ftitn itito all parts of the ¢ | 
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Then he tossed over the package of wea 
gold certificates Which he had not been—ablé to pack | 


horse, lit another cigarette snl, Cseppeated aaa My 
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e “ty, and whenever he did get an afternoon oft he spent 
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At with his mother, who was a widow, and sometimes 
grew very lonely in the absence of her son. 7 

- Young Broadbrim spent a pleasant afternoon at his 
“ mother’ s house. 

It was situated in a pleasant little country village 
not lot _very far outside the limits of Long Island City. 
Harry enjoved himself so much that he missed the 
last train that ieft for New York. 

“it was then a minute or so after one. 

‘Hatev-knew that it was a lonely six-mile walk to 
Long Island City, but he determined to travel the dis- 
tance on foot. 

There was iio other “way to make the journey, and 
he had made up his mind that he was going to get 
back to New York before morning. —.« 

So he set out on his lonely journey along a dusty 
country road. 

The might was very dark when'he started and it 
log'-ed as. thovigh it were going to rain. 


—s 


Presently, however, the west wind scattered the 
clouds and a-new moon shone out, giving Young 
Broadbrim a faint, ghostly light to guide him on his 
way. 

The boy plodded along for nearly a mile, when he 
came to a sudden standstill. 

“By gosh 
heard in a good many months—it reminds“me of the 
Gc sys when I was out West.” 


The sound retorted to by Young Broadbrim was 
caused by the distant hoofbeats of a galloping horse. 
Young Broadbrim had been born and bred in the 


!’’ he muttered, “‘there’s a sound I haven't 


- far West, where such a sound echoing over the prairie 


was a familiar one. ' < 


In the East, especially in a city, it is one seldom 


heard, and Harry stood listening as the hoofbeats 
drew nearer oe nearer. — 


44 Presently a great bay horse with a eats figure rid- 
- ing it loomed up before him. 


The | horse passed him at a full gallop, the rider 


a , _arging it with voice and spur. 


ES the: fact that ‘the. horse paweed hin at 


handbag, together with! a package of some kind, ‘in 


| _ gitided mat by] his thoughts: ash by a curious 


slienpas of the rider’s face. 
It was the face of a sala ofa isidealy 
one. net ee 
She was riding side saddle, but ridine like one € who 
was part of the horse she bestrode. : ae 
A long, dark cloak half covered her form, and 
Young Broadbrim noticed that she clutched a black 


the same hand with which she held the reins, 
Her other hand held a whip such as a jockey ie 
use. | (or aes 

This pectiliar traveler who passed him at such a 
breakneck speed made Young Broadbrim turn and 
stare. 

“That’s a dandy horse she has,” he snititerade as. he 
gazed after her. “I wish I was on its back for a 
while. It’s a Jong tite since I've been able to take 2 
canter on the back of a good horse.” 

Young Broadbrim was thinking of the days he hac 


spent in the wild West. 
The sight of the horse and the sound of its hoofs 
had brought these memories back to him. 
Then Young Broadbrim did a curious thing. _ 
It was clearly none of his business who it was tha 


ms 
~_ 


was riding a horse along a country road in the smal 
hours of the morning. 


The proper course for him to pursue was to go % ‘tg 
the ferryhouse, get home as quickly as possible anc 
never bother his head about the mysterious horse an¢ 
the mysterious gitl who rode it. 

Harry did not do this, however. 

Instead of that he stood in the middle of the roac 
listening and watching, until the horse had disappeare 
into the darkness and the sound of its hoofbeats ha 
died away altogether. 

He knew of no reason in the world why he shou 
be interested in the girl who had just galloped ‘pa 
him in the night, but he did not stop to consider mu¢ 
about his reasons. 

Harry was a boy who thought before he acted int 
majority of cases, but at the present moment. he v wi 


AEN yee We RAs 


a 6 
Ie , that he had hit upon something that would oan in- 
| - vestigation. 
3 “y Events proved later on that he was right in this 
feeling. 


The faint moon that was now visible was sufficient 
- for him to distinguish with little difficulty the tracks of 
| J the horse in the dusty road before him. 

He started off to follow these tracks at a brisk pace. 
"J would have been just as likely as not to miss the 
test boat for New York anyway, he thought. 

“As it’s a warm, pleasant summer night and I am 

not tired or sleepy in the least, I might as well be tak- 
_ ing a walk along this road as waiting half the night in 

a ferryhouse. There is no knowing what this trail 
i may lead to.” 

Young Broadbrim found that he had set out upon 
a pretty long walk. 

“- followed the highway he was walking upon 


ae 


- 
‘ —_ 


> Pe and ‘arther into the country, looking carefully 

be at the trii!l irom time to time to see that he was upon 
tthe rie ack. 

lo € After he had gone along in this fashion for about 

=e | three-guarcers of an hour he found that the trail 

§ SF ranche: «ff down a side road that ran at right angles 


F to the main highway. 


5 _ This was a road that had never been used very 


i di. aah. if its present condition was any indication. 

s¢ It ran between groves of trees on either hand and 
; twisted about in a way that suggested one of the walks 
} 4 in Central Park. 

a This caused Harry to wonder a little as to who had 

built this peculiar road, but a few moments later he 
BB soi upon a beautifully trimmed lawn that showed 
4S him that he had found his way itito'the grounds sur- 
°' rounding the country residence of some wealthy man. 

a He proceeded with considerable caution now, keep- 

ing a sharp lookout on all sides. 

He had no notion of being taken for a burglar, or 
‘some other malefactor, and he did not want to be 
faught prowling about a gentleman’ S ptivate grounds 
“at that unearthly hour of the morning. 
oy He was determined, however, to find out all he 
ee about the fae whe had ridden ras him on the 
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on te road. 
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dad. At he proceeded along, making sure 5 ai eiee : A 
: the road, that he was still on the right ‘ 


examination of 
track. 


Pr 
set full in the center of the grounds. 


Back of the house he could see the faint outhnes of 
‘stables and outhouses, with a road that led to them 
passing around the side of the house. | 

This road, which was built of clay and gravel, had | 
evidently been raked over recently, and clear we | : 
in the middle of it could be seen the tracks of t orse | | 
Harry had been following for the past hour. XX 

Young Broadbrim followed. this track. | It led 
straight to one of the stables, and Harry went as far 
as the stable door, only to find that 1t was securely fas- 


esently he came in sight of a magnificent house 


; 


tened with a padlock. 
The boy detective listened for a moment at the 


stable door. 


At first he could hear no sound whatever, but later 
on he heard the muffled whinny of a horse inside. 


Young Broadbrim remained listening“ at r tiie stane 
door for several minutes longer, but he heard nothing 
more. | 
Then he took a short walk about the house and out- 
buildings, but all were as silent as the grave. 

There was not the faintest flicker of light anywhere 


about the big house to indicate that there was any- 
body up within. 


For all that Harry was sure some one had ridden — 


there on a horse a very short time before and ia 
ridden there in a great hurry. 


Young Broadbrim was puzzled. 


He could not ring the bell of the house and make 
inquiries as to the young lady who had ridden in there 
a short time before. cae 

The proprietor of the house would be apt to take 
him for a prying busybody or a dangerous lunatic if he 
attempted to do anything like that, ae 

Still, he felt that he had run up against some great 
mystery and that he ought as a detective to do all he 
possibly could to find out anything that would explain 
the strange night ride of the girl who had passed him 


... 
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finer Ne sn eid Broadbrim then handed over severa! of 


At present, however, he could do nothing more than 
ae at the outside of the house and stables, 

- After about ten minutes he. saw that there was noth. 
ing to be gained i in this Wayne) ‘ | 

He was as puzzled as ever, but he saw that he was 
only wasting his time where he was, and so he felly 
went off again the way he had come. 

When he got back to the ferryhouse in Long Island 
City the sum was just rising, and when he reached the 
room he occupied in New York it was broad daylight. 

He was very sleepy indeed, and so he turned in im- 
mediately. : 

It wee ghoutten o'clock the next day when he was 
-awakened by a knocking an the door of his room. 

. When Nie sprang to his feet and opened the door he 
found a blue-coated telegraph boy awaiting him with 
a telegram. 


The telegram read as follows: 
“Report at once. Important ease on hand. # 
“BROADBRIM.” 


- 


ere aichwot take Harry long to tumble into his clothes 


and get down to. the office of Mr. Josiah Broadbrim on 
John Street. 

He found lis chief awaiting him there with several 
telegrams lying on the table before him. 

Some good work for thee here, eased ’ said Old 
Broadbrin. “We have just received dispatches to go 
to work on a bank robbery. It looks like a pretty fair 
case.”’ 
the tele- 
grams to his young Assistant.» 
| ; i of the Concord Na- 

tional Bank and w re urging the old Quaker to take 
., charge of an important case. f 

The case was the robbery of the bank the night be- 
fore of about everything of value that the building 
_eontained, . Be 

The reader knows already. just how this robbery a¢- 
curred, but Young Braadbrim did net know anything 
about ees 

Old: Brosdbrim. told him all that the dir ectors aimee: 
abot ne g robbery, 


They were from fi directors 


y K at 
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The broken Aine and twisted bag in front of it 
had been discovered by a policeman early that morn 
ing. le 

Then the watchman had been discovered, eae and 
gagged, although he had by that time recovered from 
the effects of the opiate that had been administered to 


him, 


Old Broadbrim had already taken charge of the case, 
and was able from what he had learned from the tele- 
gram of the bank directors to tell pretty well ye no 
the robbery had occurred, 

Young Broadbrim listened carefully until he had 
grasped all the facts of the case, Then he told the 
older detective of his own adventures of the night be- 
fore. : 

“Thee may Haas hit upon a good clew, Harry,” said 
Old Broadbrim, after Harry had concluded, “Truly 
this is a case in which any clew at all will be valuable.” 

“Well, what end of the case do you want me to 
take?” asked Harry. 

“Take the end thee has already started on,” 
Broadbrim. “Find out all thee can about the girl thee 
saw on the road last night. She may have some con- 


-~ 


f= Red. 


~ said 


nection with the robbery. No one can tell.” 


CHAPTER. IIL 


YOUNG BROADBRIM: AS A STABLEBOY, 


Harry lost no time in getting back to Long Islanc 
City, snatching a hasfy breakfast at a restaurant-o1 
Forty-second Street. 

The road whieh he. had traversed by the faint ligh 
of the moon the night before looked somewhat differ 
ent by broad daylight, but Young Broa had ver 
little difficulty in finding his way. eS oe 

He follewed the road along which Se: fae feaais 
the horse by moonlight, and got a good view of th 
house he had been prowling abeut the night before 

It was a verv large house and evidently que th: 


_belonged to a very wealthy mau, 


Harry strolled leisurely through the greamds the 
surrounded it on all sides until, at st Luda turn q 
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ne Dak he was walking on, he ran full tilt into a tall, 


_ sallow young man mounted on a big bay horse. 
he | Sey started when he saw the horse. 
a : He recognized it as the one he had seen on the road 
Lota night before. 
’ He was a boy who was fond of horses, and, besides » 
. that he was a boy who had been carefully trained to 
~ notice little things by the greatest detective in the 


country. 
There were two little things about this horse that 


: ke: he had noticed on the horse he had seen on the night 


of the robbery. 
; One was a white star in the center of the horse’s 


; forehead and another was a peculiar way he had of 
; tossing his head. These two circumstances made him 
y sure that it was the same horse. 

He did not have very much time to meditate upon 
= this fact, however, for the young man who rode the 
* ¥-rse palled it up to a halt and flourished a heavy rid- 


i. ~ whip very near Young Broadbrim’s head. 

; at are you doing here?’ demanded the young 

¢iman. “These are private grounds. You have no 
business here,” 

' 4 Harry stepped back out of reach of the riding whip 

Fund looked the speaker over. 

ti le was tall, sallow and thin. 

; Young Broadbrim felt that he could have dragged 

n hin his horse and given him a pummeling in a very 
short space of time, but he remembered that he had 

po jusiness on hand. 

ra just looking for a job, sir,” he said, submis- 
; 4) -" 


bi He determined that he would play the part of a boy 
cawho had run away from home and was looking for 


aS) work. 


' Jor 
TC 


Str. 


“You want a job, do you?” said the young man, 
looking at the boy with a little more interest. “You 
jn'ook as if you had a father and mother. Why don’t 


on they take care of you?” 


at 
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ca “Oh, you ran away from home, did you? | 
atmow anything about horses?” 

As 

Fabpa ought to. I was brought Up out West,” 


«é 
‘T ran away from home.” 
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“Do you ak you could ride this horecwe » P 


“T think so.” 

The young man slippe 
holding it by the bridle. oe i 

“Tf you ride that horse,” he said, “you'll get a job — q 
here in the stables. If you don’t you'll get a touch of ae . 
hip and get chased out of here a good deal qui icker. : 


fae 


4 off the boreeaee 


my W 
than you came in. 
skip without getting anything done to yet 


give you a chance for your life anyway.” 
The young man smiled. He thought he was havin 
a pretty good joke at ‘Young Broadbrim’s expel ee 
-The horse which he had just dismB anges 6 si wwe 
noted far and wide for the fact that it ‘threw evety 


I want to — 


* 
v 


stranger who tried to ride it. 
The young man expected Harry to go aying over 
its head in short order, | 
“T'll try it,’ said Harry, -with a quiet smile, “T's 
some time since I’ve ridden a horse, but this one looks 
easy.” ‘ ee 
The boy glanced at the saddle and guts tos see that 
they were all right. 
The saddle on the horse was a small Enelish saddle, 
and Harry, like all Westerners, preferred a big saddle. 


a Pre. 
7" ab Sect F 


A matter of a saddle, however, made very little dif- 
He was as secure on a horse’s 
back without any saddle at all as most people would 
be in the finest saddle made. 

Without putting his foot in the stirrup, he twisted 
the fingers of one hand into the mane of the tall bay 
horse and then suddenly vaulted to its back. a 

The horse dived into the middle of the road and 
bucked furiously, 


Young Broadbrim stuck to its back as ‘aleaph he. 
belonged there. : 


ference to Harry. 


- 
se 


; He had his feet in the stirrups by this time: a he 
. ue a firm grip with his knees. , 
os horse bucked and jumped much - in the. same 
a er as a Western broncho, but Harry. maintained 
1s Scat on its back like a cowboy. 
Then the horse tried rolling, but Harry anes ‘age 


self 
Pe i his feet when the horse went down and see 
n the saddle when it arose again. 
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If you don’t want to try it you can | ool 
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The next time te | horse tried. tis Young Broad- 
rim pulled it up sharply. He had 1 no ee ee but 
C sed it vigorously. se 
"That put a new idea into the aa of Hie es horse. 
ee ew ‘back its ears and set off at aoe 
made the wind whistle in Young Broadbrim’ s ears. 
i "Harry kept a firm grip upon the reins in order to 
a : prevent the® furious horse from: Bone the bit be- 
tween his teeth. P ees 
oe ‘The horse dashed along the road at a tertible pace, 
SY ‘Where: there were trees growing along by the side 
> of the. road Harry. had to duck his head to save him- 
4 weg self. from being swept to the ground by their over- 
s hanging branches. Ate 
Some of them hung so low that he had to lie flat 
forward on the horse’s neck to avoid them. 
“This horse ought to be getting tired out pretty 
soon,” he thought; “he had a hard run of it last night 
if I’m not mistaken.” : 
He pulled sharply on the reins. 
2 The horse actually did slow up.a bit, but it was still 
e\surming ‘ a gallop dawn one of the driveways. 
Harry gave a harder pull on the reins, but the horse 
only struggled to get the bit between his teeth and 
ee inereased' his speed again. a : 
3 They had now reached the open road, and Young 
; _ Broadbrim saw that there was a steep hill some litttle 
- distance i in front of him. 
* ee ought to tire him out a little,” he muttered, 
E. in as, he loos ened the reins ‘and Biged the horse forward 


at boa pace A ever. 


| Nouay Rroadbri im 1 knew that ‘he time to control the 
hors se had come. 
He pulled in on the reins with all his force. 
The horse slowed down to a canter. 
: 2% He pulled stil! harder’ and the canter became a trot. 
eee pull on the reins brought the horse tie ae 
_ standstill almost at the top of the hill. 
It was now thoroughly ‘subdued. It stood with | 
bowed head, oe pete oy epee and shaking 


x 


‘Harry had now ene the horse 4 arout 


it back down the hill at a walk. 


Hes patted the neck of the Bedi vit ne han 
e to it in a gentle tone of voice, doing all 
make friends with it. | a 


When he reached the foot af the hill ie ia 
young man hin had © ae hima chance to ride 


‘horse. 


to see that both horse sna ate were in oes cont 
He seemed much relieved at this discovery. — zs: 
“You'll do,” he said. “You can ride all right, a 
you’ve come to the tight man if you are looking for ae 
job attending to horses. A kid that can ride a horse 
the way you rode that one will always have me — ; 


ge 
a, 
~ 


friend. Shake.’ } | ae ‘ i 


re slipped off the saddle and turned the 1 rei 18 OVEE > 
to the other. | 

“What's your name, kid?” 

The pale young man asked this question after he 
had taken a good look over the bay horse and wiped 
off its damp flanks with a wisp of hay. 

“Where did you come from? You ride as if you » 
were a Westerner,” ee 

“T am a Westerner,” said Harry. 
few months ago. My name is Harry Wilson.” | 

Everything Harry had said was the exact truth. ae 

The pale young man had never heard of Harry Wil- 
son. Had the boy introduced himself as Young 
Broadbrim his name might have sounded more fa- 

“So you come from the West, eh?” said the other, 
“Ny name is Jim Madden, and I’m a horse trainer. 


9) 


“T came East a 


militar. 


‘T’ve got charge of the stable of horses belonging to. 


Col. Dempsey, who lives in that big house in the 
middle of the grounds. I happen to want a stableboy 
just at present and I don’t mind giving you the job. 

We have a fine stable of horses here. You have heard. 
of ok oe of course, the millionaire, or 
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“Has i. any daughters?” asked Harry, s suddenly. 
ue was thinking of the girl] he had seen riding straight 
for Col. Dempsey’s stables the night before. 

_ Madden stared at him for a moment. 
- “Daughters!” he exclaimed. “Why he’s an old 
bachelor.” 

“Are there any young ladies staying at the house, 


al ip 


' “Not aone. There isn’t so much as a servant girl 
' about the place. The colonel isn’t here now, and the 
‘only people about the place are the men I’ve got work- 
A ing for me at the stable.” 
Madden was riding the horse back toward the house 
at a slow trot, and Noung Broadbrim was trotting 
| along on the ground by his side. 
The horse trainer thought that it was a little peculiar 
ovat tbe boy should ask such a question, but he had 
alken adfancy to Harry because of the way the boy had 
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Ci saden his horse. 


i ‘The horse had been originally bred for the race 
Aly track, buf. ad proved too unmanageable to be of any 
}) use there. | ol. Dempsey had then turned the horse 
a4 fs faciden, who rode it himself. 
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It was known 


vou - go near it except Madden. 
ef dden told Harry this much as the two went back 
| ,to Col. Dempsey’s stables. 
-¢, Needless to say Harry was puzzled. He looked 
q ices at Madden, but so far as he could see, the horse 
4) trainer was speaking the truth. 
ik ete saw that He was at a deadlock for the present. 


ld Rees the place for any shreds of information he might 

let pick 1 up. 

2 a a boy did not have much time to think at the 

a ‘aa ent moment, for Madden set him to work at once 

Of room ng the horses in the stables, bait B : say 
_ The Te were only two other -men working in the 


= time. ‘Harry Se made their acquaint- 


- 


Pee ¢ 4 me pei: 
Tr Ae with a ery re cop of 
i. id ee res a 


as a Southerner narned Shouse, : a a dark. uy 
haired, lightly-built young fellow who looked ‘ nea 
deal above his present position as stableman, — | 

As there were about twenty horses in. the sits 
and as Madden himself never. did any work he could 
help, his three underlings had a pretty hard morning’s 
work of it. The horses in the stables were mostly 
broken-down racers or carriage horses, Col. Dempsey 
having the best of his horses at various race tracks. ~ 

At twelve o'clock their work was completed, and 
Madden told them that they could go for the apg en | 

Mulligan threw on his coat and hurried off without 
Shouse was a little 


The other w 


even waiting to wash his hands. 
more careful of his personal appearance. ae 

Young Broadbrim determined that if there was any 
one about the stable who could give him a clew it 
would be Shouse, so he waited until the Southerner 
left the stable and joined him outside. oe 

For the first time in his career as a detective Harry 
had before him the task of pumping information out 
of a man he did not know very weil. | 

It was a task that he did not ‘relish very much, bit™ 
he set himself to it with all the seeerggeon of his 


nature, 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHOUSE GEIS A SURPRISE, 


When Shouse left the stables after the See i 
work was over he turned down a road leading off to 
the left and went along this at a brisk pace. ee ee 

He paid no attention to Harry, who trotted along | 
beside him, pace 0 

In fact, he seemed anxious to get rid of the for 
at a cross road at which he arrived after a few min- 
utes’ walk he came to a standstill and asked Young 
Broadbrim which way he was going. 

. im looking for a place where I can 1 get some din- 
ner,” said Harry. This was strictly. the truth, for 
the boy was pretty hungry, — For all that, he would 
have gone without eating for a OnE time to ous his 


eyes on Shouse. seme ie 
; og ‘felt tae Hee] 


Ay 
% shinee: 
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Pine do. you live? ” sae Cras “Why don’t 

~ you go home for your dinner?” °° 

Young Broadbrim laughed. — 

4 Ie live wherever I happen to be, and I haven’t any 
home - to go to at present. Where do you live?” 

| Shouse looked at the boy in silence for a moment. 
a  . *T live at a house a little way down this road,” he 
se said, finally. “If you want to you can come along 
—~ send have dinner at the same place. 
a dinner there for thirty cents. 


You can get a 
Have you that much 


medal “Young Broadbrim made a pretense of fumbling 
- about in the bottom of his pocket before he answered 
this question. 
Of course he was well supplied with funds, but he 
wanted to give Shouse the impression that he was a 
/ poor Western boy who had a hard time of it to get 
pe "anything: to eat. ie ‘ 
$3 oh “He pitlled ; aa yor and two dimes from his pockcet. 
= i oot Soret. ve got i,” he said, | “Do they give you a 
_ Rood squcre meal for thirty cents. It’s a good deal to 
| ape for one. meal.” | 
‘ it You'll get all you want,’ ” said Shouse. 
right along.” 


“Come 


He set off again down the road. He looked closely 
bat Harry several times, and as they walled along ques- 
oe tioned him about his past history. 
a Harry knew that it was up to him to play a part. 
Base Stal it to perfection, for by the time that they 


Teta 


a 
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nae ay Wilson is. a common enough name, and 2 

| an sure that Shouse would not associate it with that 
| a : ae Young Broadbrim, the boy detective..cci5. 

‘The farmhouse opposite which they stopped was a 

small ‘one, e, but ‘it had a considerable Piece of ground 


ne ced off i ina yard about if. * 


Sahe ee ass 


ie was in a rather dilapidated looking con- 


“tees ak the ne was filled with a por? 


~ 5 ot 
4 
a 
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of weeds. In fact, it looked like a house that bad be et be.” 
permitted to go to fe be and ruin for a good man : 
years. : ie 
Back of the house there was a small fa or wae t; 
with a driveway running through the yard of a wide 
gate at one side. Beeps 
This gate had fallen from its hinges and was is 


in the ee lege: the fence. % 


in an instant of time. | 
Just as Harry and Shouse turned in the gate to re x 
house a horse and buggy emerged from the barn, 
passed out through the Sees and off down the 
road. e 
The ore went off at a (Pretty brisk. trot and the © 
buggy rattled after it in a cloud” ~ 7 
For all that Harry got 
of the buggy. 
It was a girl, and in st 
control, he uttered an exc 
he saw her face. ; 
It was the same girl wh 
the night of the bank robber} 
had been trying to trail. 
Harry realized that it would 
attempt to follow her just then, 


mand of himself so quickly that . » did not‘fictice = 


his surprise at all. : 


The Southerner led the way into the house without 
ane any notice of mS. buggy that had Jase driven. 
out. 

The room that Harry entered after him was very 
scantily furnished and not over clean. It looked to_ 
Harry as though the house were only used as a tem-— 
porary residence for a makeshift. 

There was a table with a clean table cloth on it in 
the center of the room, however, and a negro woman 
soon entered with several dishes wienceege Se the ma- 
terials for a very good meal. oe 

“Set the table for two, Susie,” said Shouse, “Dye 
got a friend with me for dinner.” 

2, ee Sand <i yan oo gone see ma gota a 
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; 4 - young gemman wif yo’,”” and she bustled about setting 
the table in a great hurry. 

- ‘Harry thought it peculiar that a stable hand sho 
| ‘| have a negro cook to wait on him, but he said nothing 
vues at all. 

i “Pay your money to this lady,” said Shouse. 
keeps this boarding house.” 

Young Broadbrim saw that the house he was in 
was anything but a boarding house, but he said noth- 


uld 


“She 


He handed thirty cents over to the colored woman, 
| who received it with considerable surprise. 

43 3 Shouse gave her a significant look as she was about 
~~ to speak, and she closed her big mouth up like a pair of 
nut crackers and put the money in her apron pocket. 

; | __ There was fried chicken, corn bread and corn frit- 
: ~~ ters on the table, together with a pot of fragrant black 

"| toffee. | | 
Tt was first-class Southern cooking, such as old ne- 


| - gro women alone ¢an furnish. There is no more ap- 
J area food in the world, and Young Broadbrim 


+ pitched into it with a vigor that proved the excellence 
; 4 of his appetite. 
ie Hy Shouse did not appear to be hungry. 
E ‘| He nibbled at his food as though he did not care 
Be " much whether he ate anything or not. He drank sev- 
4 ) eral big cups of coffee, however, and then took out 
| t some tobacco and paper, 
| ae it. 
_ Harry watched the deft way he handled the flake 
(xcs and rolled it into the paper tube. 
ia wt © had never seen that man in my life Barres. 


rolled a cigarette and 


| ier Southerner or a Pa cater from the way he 
io a cigarette. He could roll a cigarette with one 
hand while bo horse was going ata dead run cand not 


he said, ‘so you won't 
eaten Monday, — ry intend 


toca! this afternoon, 


xe ae 
w Mote ho thee eye is Seve sa 


¢ 


I’m going South again, back to Goi country, 4 te a 
the only place fit for a man to live.” | 
Harry disagree 


the South was the 
Most native born W 


only place fit for a man to. live, 
esterners would have done ‘the 


same. ~ 
‘d nothing out can however, but helped 


Harry sai 
himself to more fried chicken and a cup of coffee. 


“You won't be able to board here after this, either,” 
continued the Southerner. “This colored lady tells 
1e is going to shut up shop and go to New Notte 
Isn’t that right, mammy?” | 


me sl 
after to-day. 

“Dat’s what Ah’m gwine to do,” 
“Ah’m gwine away as soon as yo’ gemman get froo 


saad Gacle 


wif yo’ eatin’,” 
Harry had finished the chicken by this time, and sat 
back with a satisfied look on his face. 


“T suppose IJ’ll have to spend the afternoon hunting ~ 
up a place to board,” he said. ata 

“Kain’t boahd heah no mo’,” said Susie. 

“Well, ’'m going to take a sneak right away,” said 
Shouse. “I’ve got to catch a tram this Siteraag 20 va 
long, Susie.” Beer Meee 

Shouse arose, brushed the crumbs from his lap and 
put on his hat. 


“T guess I'll walk along with you a little way, Mr. 
Shouse,” said Harry. “I have to start out right away, 
anyway, to hunt a place to board.” 


Shouse looked as though he would have preferred to 
go off alone, but he die aoe could think ke no excuse 
to make Harry stay behind, rage 

He said nothing, but went out immediately. 

Harry followed him, after bidding good-by to Susie. 

As they walked up the road he asked Shouse where 
there was another boarding place. 


“You're going in the ihc direction to > find a 
boarding place, young man,” said Shouse. ut think ; 
there is a Place where they take boarders about aa 
miles down the road in another direction. The re is 
nothing in this direction except the railroad station ings tae 


. “I think I'll take a 
ae u his wa a ie aaid 
the boy ative 3 Les | ef babe yr | 


d, mentally, with the statement that a? 5 


a ice like and it’s nice to ‘be along with you just ee 
~ the sake of company.” | 

Shouse stared at the boy. ss. 

“Tust as you please, ” he said. 
““T would like to ask you a few questions in regard 
_ to your business at the stables.” 
_ “You-can ask me anything you please.” 

Young Broadbrim smiled and glanced about him. 
They were now in a very lonely stretch of road with 
not a human being or even a house in sight. 

_ “Do you ever do: any work in the stables at night ?” 
he assed. ; | : 

Bi Shouse did Mot answer Harry for a moment. A 
very shifty look came into his eyes. 

“No,” he said, “I do all my work in the daytime.” 
“Were you in the stables last night?” 
. ' Shouse stopped for a moment. 
His 
eyes were shiftier than ever, and Harry was watching 
him as a cat watches a» touse, 

“No, “What would I be doing 
_in the Gablesat Me@ht-wheil they are all locked up?” 
“Who was that young lady that drove out of your 


~ Then he started on again faster than before. 


gasped Shouse, 


oer house. just as we went into it?” 
“Idon’t know who she is. 
* her,” . . na 


fm > 


I just got a glimpse of 


j “Ts she a good horsewoman?? 

a The Southerner turned sharp around upon the boy 
and gave him a searching look. 

| “What ¢ do you mean by questioning me in this fash- 


jon? he asked, in a grating voice. 


3 out your hands.” 

- Young Broadbrim’ . voice had taken’on a new tone. 

| an was stern and. col€l, much like the voice of the great 
old Quaker detective when he is aroused. Moreover, 

he had uttered the command so suddenly and so sharply 
5 that | before he realized what he was doing Shouse 

pad. reached ont his hands. 

i Click! oF Peis ) 

4 A glittering steel handeuff was clamped on his left 

_ wrist. . 


s 
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from him entirely. 


_ der path if he ever went in for that sort of thing. 


Harry ducked’ the bie and tried to 4 Pe ) hoid 
of the arm, but failed to do so, and Shouse b roke ' 


He started to run down the road and Harry 1 went 
after him, footing it to the best of his ability. 
“That was bungling work,” he said to hive 


“Old Proadbrim would Faye got him by both wrists i 
sure,’ 


Harry may not be as quick with the handcuffs ad 
his Quaker chief, but he is every bit as quick on his) 
feet. 

Although Shouse was running as.only a desperate 
man can run, Harry was overhauling him speedily. 

The Western boy would make his mark on the cin- 


ror 
ne, f 


ryt ee 


Harry had never played football. 

A poor Western boy does not have very many op.” , 
portunities for such athletie sports in the far ‘West,’ - e 
and Harry had always to work hard to support him: 
self and his widowed mother until he came East with 
Old Broadbrim and started on his career as a detective. 

He was a natural athlete, however, and a flying ‘ 


ee 
ass 


ae 
wre 


tackle is a simple thing to such a boy as he is. 

When he came within five or six feet from Shouse 
he shot head first at him like a human cannon ball. 

It was a tackle such as would delight the heart of 
the coach of the Yale football team. 5 

Harry’s head caught the Southerner somewhere in 
the small of the back. Sh ee 

His arms twined themselves about his legs. 3 

The two went down in a heap, rolling over Bip over 
in the dust. 

Shouse was not stunned by the fall, for he fought 
like a wildcat, trying to shake himself free of the boy. 

They rolled over and over. First Shouse was un- 
derneath then Broadbrim. a 

Shouse beat at Harry’s head with the loose band: eS 

cuff which he held in his left hand. | 

The boy got a cut over the eye that hurt. 

At the same moment Shouse managed to get * 
him and fix his right hand in an iron grip at his throat. 

He leaned his whole weight on the boy’ : chest and 
beat him ¢ over the head with the nel handcuff, 6 ys 


Rar A 
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ithstood that ones ik — 

men could have wil ig t, : 

ng through i was pushed halfway over. He twisted a 
before his ea fo one side, got one foot on the ground and half 

1 


arose to his feet. 


~ Harry’ s head felt as though it were gol 
ne rolling mill and countless stars danced 
eyes. 
"ie struggled and fought to the best of his ability, 


ith his shoulder hades thee « ever, 
Har ushed Ww! it 4 
however, and managed to partially dislodge Shouse Si ses alinped farther to the side and managed to 7" 
from his chest. 


ther, staggering back and ba 
He made another great effort and forced the South- get to his feet altogetn ggering ck 


driving power. = 
der the boy ’s terrible 
ernet clear Of him altogether. By this time | AN Whack and back, farther and farther he went across 


Broadbrim eee the dusty road, Harry never: relaxing his efforts for a a 


Te was beside him on his knees on the road, pete aK a 1a ie pit - 2 ae 4 
and Harry managed to break his hold a little and get Shouse he mus aa hin ae eee <i 
mie He felt his strength failing os ¢ ed £ the Lat 
to his knees also. - struck the bushes at th e of the road 

Shouse renewed his grasp on the boy’s throat and ng ae pene | x 
struck at him again with the handcuff. Would he be able to push Shouse Nef that far? 
age 29 ae pies and the majority of His eyes were tight closed and he coul | not have 

them fell on Harry’s shoulders Hew been open: Fae 
seen with them had they Pp ; 
2. on enaand sii fa co. Ee ary spe His teeth were set like a vise. < * 
| ; the only thi at was say- 
' The pressure on his throat was telling terribly on Shouse’s footwork was y bing: 
| the oe and it was all he could do to breathe. 
‘hunched up his shoulders to protect his head 
“fom the blows which were raining upon him. 
Then he gathered himself together for another 
“great effort. 

He raised his right hand from the ground and passed 
it under the Southerner’s left arm and up until his 
hand rested on the back of his neck. 

Shouse did not know anything about wrestling. 

sizybody who does can see that Harry had secured 

a thalf Nelson hold on his opponent and that it re 274 Young Broadbrim had triumphed. ¢ . 


"mained for the strongest man to win. A moment later the handcuffs were secured on the — 
|| When Shouse felt the pressure of Harry’s hand on other wrist of his prisoner and Harry, drew back for 
qe the back of his neck he stopped his tattoo on the boy’s * moment to wipe the sweat and blood oes his face, 
a shoulders and exerted every effort to keep from being 
‘i turned over on his back. & Sy 
“4 age bs not done so, he would have gone over at CHAPTER V. 


ANOTHER BANK ROBBERY. Savi 


After Young Broadbrim had left his chief and 
ot t was heavier than bas. His hola . started on his thief hunt in Long Island. City, the old | 
z B at s throat was broken now and th Quaker spent considerable time going over the details — 
is enabled to breathe freely. © of the case and had a long talk with the president of 
apo ni Te oe both: hands on the ground now and the’ Concord National Bank over the telephone. 
SS Ces This took tip a good deal of the day, and after that 
Old Broadbtim spent some little time going cover the. 


‘Papers i in regard to Piothe: hich he had iy ’ 
completed. nei nee ai ne 7 


ing him from a fall. ‘ 
Harry made another great sacri, ‘were near 
the edge of the road now. ‘ “ae Hs 
Now they were right at the edge: ‘of the ditch that ° 


ran alongside of'the road_itiside-the-edge:,-—*> 
Harry pushed harder and harder; he felt the’ 
erner’s strength going. 
He was bending back—farther and farther back on 
the edge of the ditch. It was now or never. Crash! 
They had fallen into the ditch, Shouse underneath, 4 
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ry 
‘tenueiies and evidence in the form of a legal brief, 


which he generally turns over to the district attorney 
who has to prosecute the criminal. 

Old Broadbrim has had a splendid legal education, 
and owing to his great experience is one of the finest 


authorites in America on the intricacies of criminal 


law. 


If he cared to practice law he could have clients 
crowding to his door to get his services at any price, 


but Brovcbrim prefers detective work, and thinks that 


it offe! him more variety and excitement than any 
eval practice, however large and varied. 

When he helps a lawyer out by preparing a case 
Tent a mdA guilty of a crime there is very little 
chance of that criininal's escaping. 

On this particular Sunday Broadbrim got through 

a great deal of work. 
He feit that Harry Wilson was fully competent to 
go on with the Concord Bank robbery: case, for a 
- while at least, and he gave all his attention to the other 
cases which he was just winding up. 


He had his lunch sent in to him at his office, and 


kept hard at work all the afternoon. 
In thrye-évening-he returned to his office and met sev- 


@-—<faiGlients with whom he had made appointments. 


It was about twelve o’clock at night that he locked 
up his office and started out, intending to go uptown 
to his home and get a good night’s sleep so that he 
would be ready to tackle the Concord Bank robbery 
case in the morning. : 

The old Quaker’s office is sitdated on John Street. 

At about midnight on a Sunday night it is about as 
quiet and ceserted a place as can be found anywhere 
- in Manhatten, 

a “<p Nrhody lives in the vicinity; all the buildings on 
* the Cowntown streets are used for business offices 
which are closed up on Sundays. 

Old Broadbrim walked west along John Street, in- 
a tending to take a Sixth Avenue elevated train uptown. 
& AS he passed up the street he noticed that a light 
’ _ which was generally left burning all night in one of 
the stores on the south side of the street was out and 
. that the big store window was in darkness. 


The store was occupied by an acquaintance of 
_ Broaden s, a gold beater and metallurgist, who al- 
_ Ways kept a considerable quantity of gold and other 
3 @: recious ‘metals i in the safe at the ng of his store. 


The window was all right, so he next turned his at- 4 : 
tention to the door leading into the store at the gis a 
hand side of the window. Bu 


Old Broadbrim uttered a subdued exclamation when 


he looked at the door. 


* It was not quite shut, and swung open all the way 
when the detective touched it with his hand.- 

Broadbrim drew a little electric pocket lantern from 
his pocket. 

It was one of his own inventions, and when the 
Quaker turned the current on by pressing a button it 
gave a soft, clear light that illuminated the door as 
well as a dozen incandescent lamps could. 

The door looked just about as the detective expected 
it would look. aaa 

There were several marks and breaks in the wood- f 
work above and below the‘lock, and the catches of the = 
locks and bolts that had been used to fasten the door 
were forced completely out of their proper positio: 

“The man that did this job knew how to handle a 
jimmy,” said Broadbrim. 

Then he stepped inside the store arid threw the lig’ ic 
from his lamp on the safe which stood at the baci of 
the store. 

The door of the safe hung wide open, and scattered 
about the floor in front of the safe was a heap of pa- 
pers of various descriptions which evidently belonged 
inside the safe. 

Old Broadbrim went over and looked at the safle 

It was not a combination lock safe, but one of the 
very newest variety, which operated by means of a 
time lock. . 

There was absolutely nothing on the piain outer 
surface of the safe that a burglar could use as a loop- 
hole in effecting an entry into it. 

There was no handle to pull the door open, nor was 
there any combination lock by which the door could 
be forced. 

Broadbrim looked at the open door of the safe with 
an expression of considerable interest on his stern old 
face. 

“The man that broke this open,” 
a skillful burglar. 


“was 
I have never seen a neater job.” _ 
The Quaker stooped down and looked at the lock of 
the safe, throwing the light of his lantern into the 
interior of the safe. 
It was empty save for a pile of checks, bills and 
other papers smilar to those that ~ on the floor, | * 


he muttered, 


Pitan Mig! ! 


16 


The burglars had evidently taken everything ot 


value. pee: 
hee Broadbrim did not have time to carry his 1mv 


gations much further, for heavy footsteps sounded be- 
hind him and a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

He turned and cast the light from his lantern inte 
the face of a big policeman who had just entered the 
store. 

The policeman thought that he had 
the act of breaking ‘into the sate. 

He dragged Broadbrim to his feet and s 
pull him toward the door. 

“You're caught this time,” he said ; 
well come along quietly.” 

Old Broadbrim laid an iron hand on the policeman 
and forced him to stand still. 

“Then he turned his lantern so that its light fell on 
his own face. 

“Thee has got the wrong man, my friend,” he 
said. ‘““Thee had better look elsewhere for the bur- 
glar.” 

The policeman recognized the old detective at once 
and released him. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Broadbrim,” he said. 
| “Has a robbery been committed ?” 

“The safe has been looted.” 


caught a man in 
tarted to 


“Sou might as 


~~ 


eI ig The policeman gave a look at the safe and then 

' oe groaned. 

Be . &< ? : 

4 | % I don’t see when it could have happened,” ‘he said. 

Ps a ‘“T wasn't away from this place for half an hour all 
" _ evening.” 

| : ; “This might have been done in fifteen minutes,” 

i " | said Broadbrim. “The man who did it was a very 

Git skillful burglar. These time locks are supposed to be 

| | burglar proof.” 


| He cast the light of his lamp on the edge of the 
hye? ope door of the safe and examined it more closely 
The only tools a man need to do this job, 


said, “are a bicycle pump and a bottle of y 
erine.” | 


PD] he 
itro-glyc- 


“But if he had blown it o ih ms : 
pen with nit ; 
I would have heard the explosion,” nitro-glycerine 


va 


said the :police- 


“The explosion of small quantities of pi 
_ ine makes scarcely any noise,” 
man that blew open this safe 
, charges of nitro-glycerine- 
_. the door and the side of 
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tro-elycer- 
said Broadbrim, eo 8 
fe did it with three small 
which he forced in. between 
the safe with a bicycié pump, 
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ped down and ran his fingss along 


dbrim stoo 
a f the safe door. 


one of the corners. 0 


Then he stood up again. 
“Tt was not a man that cracked this safe,” he said. 


‘Not a man red | 
The policeman’s wits were not of the sharjest, and 
y of the robbery had dazed him alittle. 


“It was a wonian who 


the discover 

“No,” said Broadbrim. 
broke into this safe.” 

“A woman?” 

“Yes a woman. Here's some portion of her black 
silk skirt that caught on the door. A.man never wee” 
black silk except in a necktie, and this is a vafiety of 
siJk that is never used as a fabric for neckties.” _ 

Old Broadbrim held up a few shreds of black silk 
which had been caught.on the sharp corner of the safe , 


door. 

“She was a blond and a tall, powerful woman.” 

“Did you see the robbery ?’’ gasped the policeman. 

“No.” 

“How do you know all that, then” 

The grim old Quaker smiled. 

“As for her being blondg’ fc said, “here's on- 
her hairs that I found on the floor just as vow gate. 
in. Trust a woman to leave a few long \1ifs bong 
about wherever she goes.” 


The detective held up.a long, golden-bro wu byt 
the astonished gaze of the policeman. | ; 
“As to her being tall,” he continued, “ I could tell 

from the position of the marks on the front door 
which was forced, that whoever had used the jimmy 
was over five feet seven in height... A woman wo 1s 
as tall as that passes as a pretty tall woman, even she 
doesn’t wear high French heels.” lige 

The policeman could only gape in astonichermtes 

To him, the shrewdness of the old detective seemed | 
something more than human. 
| “So far as her strength goes,” went on the d 
ive, “it takes a strong man who has some steel 1 
muscles to use a jimmy the way this burglar use 
jimmy on the front door.” 

. “That's right,” said-the policeman, “‘it takes sleuths 
like us to track up mysteries like this.” 

This particular policeman had once been allowed 
act as a detective in order to collect evidence agai 
a certain gambling house. pes 2S 
~ The part he-had to play required him to do nothine 
eenhorn and lose a little money 


teers 


vy 
Age = 


etect- 
n his 
d his 


too 
nst ¥ 


- 
4 


_ in the gambling house, but he had not succeeded in do- 
- ing even this successfully. 

He had disguised himself elaborately, but had 
neglected to remove his square-toed policeman’s shoes 
in visiting the gambling house. 

» The proprietor, not being a farmer, had spotted 


these at once and had persuaded the policeman that | 


the house he ran was nothing more than a reading- 

room for people who were fond of the works of 

_ Shakespeare. 

The policeman had believed all this and had’ Bone 
off, satished, although there was a full-sized faro 

aii Atening in the room next to the one in which 

the propi: stor had received him. 

In spite of this, however, the policeman believed 

- that he was one of the shrewdest men in New York. 

‘ Broadbrim knew all this and smiled at the police- 
3 man’s conceit. 

“Trot around to the police station and bring the 
- captain over,” he said. “I'll stay here and do a little 
; investigating till you get back.” 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“Not a bit. The only thing you can do is to trot 
| along to. to, th-mpence sation « as fast as your legs will 
eairy. yaa. € 

1 After this rebuff the Sibu \bze nothing more 
to say, but hurried out of the store, leaving Old 
_ Broadbrim prowling about inside flashing the hght 
- frém his lantern in all directions. 

_. The breaking open of the safe interested him very 
>» much. | 

> lt was gnc of the cleverest pieces of burglary he had 
seen in a long time, and if there is anybody on earth 
| Wao i8 a good judge of that sort of work it is Old 
a Broadbsim, the detective. 

» Hebent over the safe door, setting his lantern on 
the ground and running his fingers up and down the 
F edge of the door. 

All along the door, except in one spot where the 
Bee eifertine had been forced in, soft soap had been 
ubbed into the crevice pas the door and the wall 
of the safe. 

“ This is a Sige weil known to all high-grade burg- 
ars, 

The. soap is abetied in this manner to keep the nitro- 
r glycerine =e .. up and down the crevice. 
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Besides that, the noise made by the explosion a = 
stuff is a great deal louder. ig 

Broadbrim is greatly interested in all such little de-  ~ a 
tails of the cracksman’s trade. ee 

He was greatly interested in the present piece of 
work. 

So interesting, in fact, that as he bent over the safe 
door, he did ‘not notice a dark figure that stole out 
of the shadows at the back of the store outside of the 
circle of light thrown by his little electric lantern. . 

Nearer and nearer crept the dark figure, while Old 
Broadbrim, all unconscious of the fact there was any 
one but himself in the store still bent over the rifled 
safe. 


Thud! 
A sandbag—a long, tubular, cloth thing filled with © 
sand, had fallen on the detective’s head. 3 


= a 


The noise it made was so soft that it rould not 
have been heard ten feet away. ; 

It seemed strange that a blow which made no 
more sound than that could be so deadly in 

The old detective gasped, sat up, and tlien rolled 
backward on the floor without another soun 

A moment later, and he was being dragged toward 
the back of the store by two people. 


its emects, 


One of them was an active man of middle height 
and of athletic build. 

The other was a tall, blond girl. 

They dragged the detective out the back door of 
the store, which had also been forced open. 

They had considerable trouble in ‘getting him along, 
but they got him out in pretty short time for all that. 

An alleyway ran from the back of the store through 
from east to west. 

It opened on Nassau Street, and was used for ae 
trucks that deposited metals and other weighty articles 
in the stores situated on the south side of John Street. 

Old Broadbrim was half dragged, half carried, 
through this alleyway. 

Opposite the opening of the alley on Nassau Street, 
a cab was standing hitched to a lamppost. 

The detective was bundled into this cab, and the 
young woman jumped in after him. 

The man leaped lightly to the box. 

There was no other driver in the cab, and the 
burglar lost no time in whipping up the horse and pe 
ting out of the vicinity. 

ese Old at came to mie seu ast was 
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aries of ‘a terrible headache—the result oy the 


} blow from the sandbag. 

Ea He was also conscious of the fact that a gag had 
been forced into his mouth, and that he was bound 
hand and foot. 

{ He knew, however, in spite of his present plight 
that he had been right in regard to the person who 


had broken open he safe. 3 
Beside him sat the girl cracksman—a tall, powerful, 


handsome girl. 

ee Meanwhile a detachment of reserves had arriv ed at 
the scene of the burglary, and there was a great deal 
of talk and confusion over the mysterious disappeat- 
ance of Old Broadbrim. 


CHAPTER VI. 


- YOUNG BROADBRIM IS LEFT ALONE, 


ie Eage ie: Broadbrim was naturally tired out after his 
hia trough and tumble wrestling match with Shouse. 

Bt | As for Shouse himself, he was in a much w orse con- 
| at: 4\—~dition than the boy detective. 

|  Sblis fall into the ditch at the side of the road had 
en a very heavy one, and he lay there as though 
Si 7 Pe, Se were dead. 

He was dead to the world for the time being, as 
seas 2 found when he bent over him. 

‘Harry would have liked to sit down to take a rest, 
aes: and there, but, before he did so, he fastened the 
_ other part of the handcuff on the right wrist of the 
__ unconscious man, and bound his ankles with a piece of 

e heavy cloth which he tore from the lining of his 
of Quaker gtay. coat. v 
4 Then he -went tbeouck the cleus of ‘the Souith- 
Paabddy f Saou aa! 
pA ae zi In the coat pocket he found nothing bie a iatiees: 
te e “iet ates some small aange, but he did not stop 
f _ Be went ah: every pocket of the man’s bes 
and searched him to see. that: no Sapo! were con- 
* d anywhere. Aa 
| ‘Old Broadbrim had tau t his 
rents of detective work, ae ert mo ine 
whi a 
conga in span ini Ge 
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| muttered oaths, 


“Besides thie, 


he found some tobacco and ef ee at 


arettes. . 
cn threw the cigarettes < and tobacco away. a 4 
He is a good deal of a crank on the subject of. to : 


bacco himself, and strongly objects to its use in any 


form whatsoever. 4 
The visiting card, however, he looked at with more 


interest. i 
It was somewhat crumpled and soiled from the Sao : 
that it had been carried in a rather dirty pocke: yp 
some time, but the name on it was quite legitity ey. 
graved in a fashionable script. 4 


Harry held it up to the essence and 3 read; 
oe i 


se y 
¥ 


“Miss Rosalinda Lee.” be vo 


Beneath this was written in pencil the word: 


“Concord at twelve.” — «es q 


“T wonder if that is the name of the girl cracks-— 
man that I’m after?” said Harry. “And what does 
this writing below her name ¢néan? ‘Concord at ] 
twelve.’ I think I can understand it. That word Con-— 
cord must mean the Concord National, Bank, and 
twelve midnight must have been nthe fie Maen 
to rob it.” 

You see that Harty had already settled in his own 
mind that the girl he had-seen galloping past him at 
midnight, on horseback,: was the robber of the Con-— 
cord National Bank, and that Shouse was s leagued 
with her in some way. } | ie 

He was still looking curiousty at the peculi write 
ing on the card, which looked like a woran’s handi- 
work, when a slight movement from Shouse called his 
attention to him. = Nee eee Me ! 

Shouse had opened * his: eyes” now and 1 Nae 
at the boy in a wondering way. ae | | 

Then he seemed to remember where he was. A 
scowl came over his face, and he = vent 0.8 few 


» Harry gazed at him without ying a —< a 
One of the detective maxims. sad Broadbrim had 
impressed upon him was: > is 
ey Let the other man do. most of the talking. Don't 
— him, but just keep quiet « and let him talks 
‘and he will gen gen ts ‘tell you what you. want to know.” 


or at the p pee fe 


; 


t 
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4 He made an effort to rise, and found that he was 
_ bound hand and sad then he sank back again with 
a curse. 

4 “You young scoundrel, ” he muttered, “you Alive 
nearly killed me. I suppose you are a detective and 


: that the jig is up. If I had known that a kid like you 


__ was going around making arrests I would never have 
been so chummy with you. I don’t care anyway. 


% They can’t give me a heavy sentence, for they haven't 
1 got any evidence against me.” 

| Young Broadbrim listened to these words with con- 
, ae delight. 


2 “He. had not a particle of evidence against Shouse— 


ie 
oe 
yy pi 
ry x 


_ nothing but suspicions. 


_ But now the words of his prisoner convinced him 
- that his suspicions were correct, and that all ‘he had 


; F to do to get the whole inside history of the bank rob- 
_ bery was to pretend that he knew about it already. 


His face did not indicate in the least what he was 
thinking. 3 ; 


It was-as stolid as an Indian’s, and he grasped the 


; ‘arm of the pr ostrate main and assisted him to his feet 
) betore he sz. 


anythirg. 

TOR ote iy fiavewmore.cyidence than you think,” he 
a snip “inuttered. 
any way, and you might as well do it quietly.” 

> “Tl do it quietly, never fear,” setd. Shouse. “You 
; gave ane all the fight { want for some time to come. 
' Yvu are as strong as a lion. What’s your name?” 
- *T told you that my name was Harry Wilson,” said 
the boy, “and so it is. They sometimes refer to me 
“as Young Broadbrim.”’ 


“Young Broadbrim, eh?’ said Shouse, looking at 

F the boy with some little admiration in his eyes. “Any- 
WLitiE to Old Broadbrim ?”’ : 
“His assistant.” 
| “ts Old Broadbrim on the case, too?” 
y “Yes.” 

“TY might have known it. He’s the shrewdest man 
in the business, and I knew that if we got him on 
“our trails he would surely nail us before long. Have 
they got the rest of the gang: | 
E Young’ Broadbrim did not exactly know how to 
answer this question. He wanted to lead Shouse into 
4 telling everything that he knew, and he concluded 
that" the best way was to say sah fo : 


iv 


“Where did Ne catch Rosa?” . 


“You've got to come along with me | 


Harry saw that he had made a mistake (hee omer 
he had given this answer. | ‘ 
He saw the expression change on Shouse’s face, pe hee 
knew that the latter saw through his little game. pe. 
“You can’t work that racket on me, Mr. Young 
Broadbrim,” said the Southerner. “You are simply 
throwing a bluff to make me tell you all I know, ane ” 
it won't go with me, not for a minute.” pee sae 
Shouse had evidently all his wits about him, now. 3 
He probably would have been more cautious in talk- 
ing to the boy detective previous to this had he not 


been somewhat dazed by the effects of the struggle and 
fall. : ) 


“IT know the. kind of games you detectives work,” 
he said. “You don’t catch me in them, not for a 
minute.” 


He shut his mouth, after this speech, as though he 
meant it to stay closed, and Young Broadbrim saw 
that there was no use trying to get anything more 
out of him. 3 


“Come along then,” said he, 


“and I'll put you in a 
place of safety for the present.” 7 


“You had better loosen up my feet a little so I can ee 


walk.” 

“You give me your word that you won’t try to break 
away?” 

“Certainly. I’m not a crazy man. I wouldn’t fight 
you again for all the money in the world. I’ve had 
all the scrapping I want for the present.” 


Harry undid the bindings at his feet and put the 
piece of cloth he had used back in his: pocket. 


He felt that he might need it some time in the near 
future, and he went on the principal that it was best 
to be prepared for all emergencies. ‘ 

Where are you going to take me?” asked Shouse, 

“Back to that funny boarding house of yours,” said 
Harry, with a smile. “You must have thought I 
wasn’t very bright if you thought that I wouldn’t see 
that there was something queer about that house.” 

“I didn’t think anything: about you,” growled 
Shouse. “At least I didn’t think that you were a de- 
tective. I thought that you were a kid that wanted 
something to eat, and I was ‘only’ ‘domg oe a kind- 
ness. You see what I get for it.” . 

“Y’m much obliged for your au intentions,” said 
Young Broadbrim, “but it was a matter of duty with 
me to put you under arrest. You may not get a very 
heavy sentence; you may, get off altogether if you give 
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ie alt a peck of oats in one of the stalls. 
the stable looked as though 
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us some information in regard to the rest oF the rob- 


- bers.” 


Shouse smiled, 


“You don’t get me to talk any more,” he said. “You 


don’t know where the girl is, and I wouldn’t have her 
landed in jail for anything you could give me.” 

Marry saw that it was of no use to question Shouse 
any further just then, so he ordered his prisoner to 
lead the way back to the house he had occupied, 

It did not take them long to find it, and, as Harry 
had expected, it was deserted when they got there. 

Young Broadbrim’s idea was that this house had 
been hired by the bank robbers as a sort of temporary 
headquarters until after the booty from the band had 
been secured, and that the negro woman who had been 
the ostensible owner of the house, had simply been em- 
ployed to cook and keep house for Shouse and the oir] 
cracksman while they were staying there. 

Now that the whole affair was over, she had gone 
away again Nickel 

The woman in the*case had also driven off, and 
Shouse would also have disappeared had it not been 
jor Young Broadbrim’s bold stroke in making him 
a pFisoner 

The house tooked remarkably bleak and bare when 


Hanry-and Shouse entered it. Shouse sat down in 


a one. of the chairs in the room where he had eaten 
+ ee lunch with Harry that afternoon, and Harry, after 
=| Seeing that he was tied so that he could not make his" 
si al started on a tour of exploration through the 


sa! Oa ” 
| joe 
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~~ place 
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‘His fig job was to look through the stable. | 
He. found nothing there that interested him very 


The horse and ply in \ hick the girl cracksman 
had driven away that noon had evidently  beerf kept 
_ for there. was still a litter of straw and some 


Beyond this, however, 
it had not been occupied i im a great many years, 


Tt was covered with dust everywhere, the door was 
t om half ny tig its hinges, and the shingle roof had 


nig holes i in it that myst, have ‘admitted 


floors were deeply c¢ 


Position, would h 


One of these was rather cleaner than the cians: 3 

It had a washstand and a burean 1D. MS eke oa es 4 

On the bureau, Harry found several hairpins, Bie.) 
immediately concluded that this was the room | that 
had been occupied by the girl cracksman. 

Another of the rooms had evidently been used | asa 
sleeping chamber by Shouse. A man’s hat lay. On the — 
floor, and there were several cigarettes scattered about — 
on the floor and washstand. 

Young Broadbrim did not pay very much attention 
to the third room. 

It had a bed in it, with a gayly colored patchwork 
quilt on it. 

“This was where the old nigger smasnimy Sent,” 
said Young Broadbrim. e 

The boy realized fully that he was deatnig: with no 
ordinary band of? thieves. 

The ordinary cracksman is as cng and rovgh 2 an 
individual as can be found anywhere. He is not at 
all fastidious as regards his habits, and’ is. generally 


quite content to sleep on a dusty floor or any other — 


place convenient rather than take the trouble to provide 
more refined accommodations. a 


Besides this, Harry had seen at a glance ti 
was a good deal of a gentleman. Harry sjzed’¥ 
as a Southerner, \vho had spent a good part of his life 
about race tracks in various parts of the country, 

He had a. good deal more education and a better 
appearance than the or dinary erook, and Young Broad- 


guise 


brim decided in his mind that the present affair was 
the first really criminal peeve in whi he > had 


ever engaged. | ee ss ot 


It did hot take him long t | 
the house. g to 0 through. the rest of 


It was as bare an 


“sc 


‘te & oe ara See 
Wit oa: S 


d empty as the grave, "and | 


which only accumulates in a dwelling 
empty for a considerable space of time. 
The majority of 


a6. has: ta 


a eae 
detectives, had they been j in. ess $s : 
ave made a vigorous: search oj Si 


ere, to see 
ha hea cheap if any of the oe 


poe: > Harr 
ey ees tective next turned his piesa! to the “tis ne a pt t bel 


a e a look at his PROS to og ‘that 


house then and th 


eve j in and his ener 

He Sones . 
‘the a ba de 
poernco i “ 


« 
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rr. 
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be fs eae 


en 


overed with a fine, impalpah le > dust a 


Bard Bank went’ ® away with the girl i in that buggy that 

left at noon,” he muttered. 

“There is not use wasting time searching for it here, 

bor’ the present at any rate.” 

The boy returned to the room in which he had left 
Shouse tied to a chair. 

- Shouse looked pretty tired out and dejected in his 

| torn, dusty clothes, but he smiled when Harry entered 
the room. 

“You're wasting uk tim, 

Fwon't find any elews of ®> 
eid shack.” 

oko all right, " es 

a. doing | business 


lere,’ he said. ‘you 
n money around this 


, I’ve got my own 
1d out about all that 


om ant tO know.” | 

“Di yout know what | ie 

Hary Sei a! It was very nearly 
“sunset. 


“Pretty near time I got back to New York to see 
Old Broadbrim,” he said, 

“Going to take me with you: eo 
_ “Not on your life, I don’t want to 'vg yon through 
town with a pair of handcuifs on you, just at pres- 
“at. PUL come back for you after I’ve hd a talk with 
‘he old Quaker: 


- Ont sou peter ‘we ought io kw’e a little supper 
P Tat | ? You can buy a ‘couple of SanGwac! hes at a saloon 
. couple of miles down fie rwad. dnt : 

This proposition struck the boy as a pretty good one. 
tle brushed ihe dust and grime from his clothes and 
t had a good wash. ‘Then he released Shouse long 
# enough to allow him to do the same. 

: Shouse was very glad of the chance to get some of 
a the: grinae off his face. 

‘Both he anit ~ aung Broadbrim had presented a very 

shale ajpeataze: since their wrestling match in the 
ar ON 

‘Shouse had s _geral long scratches and bruises about 

his face, and }’ rry had a couple of nasty scalp wounds 
where the $; »nerner had struck him with the hand- 


: Calis. e :§ 
ae 


fa 


fi After their ablutions were concluded Harry tied his 


pe 


: fa shouse made no further attempt to get away. 
had ‘a wholesome fear of Young Broadbrim’s 


: on ga in spite of the fact that they were work- 
“7 each other, he seemed to have a a 


n for the boy detective. 
"bound ity, toa chair, so that there was 110 
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possibility of his actin away, and took thie iat , | 


precaution of wedging the doors and windows close 
with pieces of wood driven in from the outside, 

Then he started off on his search for supper. 

The saloon where he got the sandwiches was a very 
long two miles away, and it was after dark when | 
Harry returned with them. 

He found a candle, lit it, and the detective and pris- 


oner enjoyed their mieal as though they were the best ) 


of friends. - 


Harry had at first decided to telegraph a2 Old 


Broadbrim and spend the night with his prisoner. 
There was a telegraph office with a telephone in it 

near the saloon where he purchased the sandwiches, 
Harry tried to get into communication with his 


chief over the telephone, before he bought the sand-— 


wishes, but was unsuccessful. 


After supper he again tried to call up Broadbrim’ 5 


office on the wire, but the old Quaker was not in. 


Then Harry finally decided that he would go back |. oA 


to New York, | | ar 

He first walked back to the house where id 
left his prisoner and allowed him to go to bed. 

Then he carefully wedged shut the doors aic wi- 
dows of the bedroom so that there should be no pos- 
sibility of Shouse getting away during his absence 

He had to whittle the wedges from old fence pickets 
with his pocket knife, and drive them in with a big 
stone he picked up in the yard. 


As this was all done in the darkness, it took con- — 
siderable time, and it was nearly eleven when the boy 


detective finally got started for New York. 


He had a long wait for a train to carry him into 


Long Island City, and, after that, a still longer wait 
for a boat to take him to Manhattan. 


It was a little after half-past twelve when he reached . 


the office in John Street. 

He found it locked, and he went downstairs to the 
street again. 

A little way up the street he noticed a light in a 
store window and several policemen gathered about 
the door. 

It was this store, occupied by the metallurgist,. tick 
had been robbed that evening, and, when Harry 
reached it, he was not long in learning the story of 
the robbery, its discovery by the old detective, and his 


mysterious disappearance. 
A. search had been = in all directions YY the 


police. 


- hry 
Se Sie meee 
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_ day, he was so tired that he fell soun 
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One man had been sent up to the Quaker’s residence, 
only to find that he had not gone there. ae 

Old Broadbrim had disappeared mysteriously and 
completely. Harry was left utterly alone and single- 
handed in-the midst of the biggest and most puzzling 
piece of detective work he had ever been engaged on. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SHOUSE TALKS IN HIS SLEEP. 


Harry’s first impulse on hearing that Old Broadbrim 
was not to be found anywhere, was to ask the-chief 
of the New York detective bureau to help him out 
en the Concord Bank robbery case. 3 

He was as much puzzled as the police were by the 
mysterious disappearance of the old detective, and 
his heart sank when he heard the captain of the Old 
Slip police station, who had been summoned to the 
Scene of the robbery, offer it as his opinion that the 
Quaker had been done away with. 

Harry said nothing as the policemen talked and 
fussed around the scene of the robbery. 

He knew that the Concord Bank case had been 
turned over to Broadbrim himself, and that the old 
detective would never think of calling in the city 

police to help him. 

Harry finally determined to go on for a day, at least, 
without saying anything to anybody. 

Broadbrim might turn up himself by that time, he 
thought. 

The boy felt that it would be a great feather in his 
cap if he could bring the case to a successful conclu- 
sion single-handed. 

He was greatly worried, of course, over the disap- 
pearance of his chief, but he saw that the police were 
doing everything in their power to find him, and he 


* Jeft that matter to their hands entirely. 
He finally went off to his room and got a good 


‘night’s sleep. _ EF 


Worried as he was, and excited by the events of the 


7 d asleep the mo- 
ment that his head hit the pillow. Hs 


| A\fter, breakfast the next morning the went straight 
back’to Long Island City and visited the stal 


; it) ¥¢ where . 
he had obtained @ position as a stable boy the night 


. *? 


ee icy : we 
zy Rs oe Sha 4h} i p ay 5 > \ 
ee ae ‘ ine 
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ai (eee; 
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Se 


pe sold ; ; tee 8 pcp art Pe . 
it used to bea so us was all right. He said tha’ 


He said that he was ‘working on a detective case as 
the hae of Old Broadbrim, but he did not men. 


tion the fact that Old Broadbrim was not to be foun a 


rwhere. mee 
ordering about the day before was the assistant of the & 
Quaker detective his manner underwent a change. | 

“T thought you were a pretty slick proposition the © 
minute I saw you on the back of that horse yester- : 
day,” he said. “I can tell you I would have treated i 
you different if I had known who OSes Come | 
into my private office and have a drink and a cigar, 
I'll tell you all I can that you want to know. I’m al- 
ways ready to help a man like Old Broadbrim tewthge . 
best of my ability.” . 4 

Harry accepted the invitation to go into Madden’s ; 
private office, but he declined the drink and the cigar. : 

Fle soon discovered that Madden knew very little — 
more about Shouse than he did himself. 

“The fellow came here in a peculiar way about two 
weeks ago,” he said. “Some time ago he met the 
boss down South atid sold him a Kentucky thorough- 
bred horse. “That’s the very horse you. were riding 
on yesterday. We found that it wasn’t much good for 
racing: purposes, because we couldn’; ok a jockey that & 
could ride him. I could manage him, myseht hot Tiny ) 
a little too big’a man to ride in a race, a 
“Then about three weeks ago Shouse showed up 
here with a letter from the boss, asking me to give 
him some odd job about the stable where ‘he could be 
taking care of the horses, | thought it kind of funny 
that a man like Shouse, who appeared to be a gentle- 
man, should want a job of that kind, but as he ‘had 
a letter from the boss J gave it to him.” 


Didn't he give any reason for wanting a: position 


of that kind >” 


hs 


“I asked: him why he didn’t want a better fob thi. 
did nn ite didh’tgive sie'anp very soadinmadhs He 
said his health was bad, and that he wanted to get-a job 
where he would be in the open air a good deal. 
ee that ‘the doctor had prescribed plenty ot 
ee i rn work for him, and that as he knew 
~SEE en and liked to take care of them, he , ff 
Ther ‘Kesiaaag aoe better than a job ina stable. - 
tdiee Ai hema: « Said he wanted to see if the J 


Zz 
| 


poe rt of a pet in his family before they 
got short of eb aiow hs ant ae a, ae 
“Dia te ne and that his sister uséd'to ride it. 1M 
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: uNo. “He was say an Riiiainten cs The boss just 
- Beave him the letter to me the same as he would to any 
—EBchance acquaintance. 
~B with us was when he sold us the horse.” 
Young Broadbrim had. heard about all he wanted 

to know from Madden. 

He arose to his feet. 

“Mtuch obliged fot your formation,” he said; “I 
ee fe oo now.” 
“Cait you sit a while and tell me something about 
este. you are on! ?” said. Madden. 
_—— venthy wanted: to havea long talk with Young 
Prraa®. Brin but Harry: did pet want anything of the 


; BY ee 

Hai I can seth pnt he Said. “is that Shouse has 
been using your employer as a sort of a convenience in 
‘a scheme to rob a bank.” 

“Sit down and tell me about it.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Madden.” 


: 
en 
tN 

‘J 


Before Madden knew. it, Young 2roadhrin had 

“gone. 

> Wien he ssieds at La hotise where fie left Shouse 
the 


~ found that  wgthy. all dressed. and sitting in 
KOO a Lovbith: he had been capcad ym great impatience. 
} poe at Sry > opened the door very cautiously, but Shouse 
lll word Wyne of the handeuffs by which Harry, had 
asiened ign to the bed in which he slept. 

Mary. had brought a package of sandwiches with 
him, and Shouse devoured them with a hearty appctite, 
| washing them down. with draughts of water which 
f Young Broadbrim ‘leaden him from the well in the 

: Tear of the house. 


After: he had Ghished this meal Harry sat down in 
a chair opposite to him and looked at him. 

, 1¢-oy was really at a loss what to do next. 

; Th he natural couise. to pursue would be to lock his 
prisoner up in a police station, but he could not do 
this with out making some definite charge against him, 
and as yet he had no absolute proof that Shouse had 
Deen implicated in. any robbery whatsoever. 

« Te knew from his experience with the Southerner 
ay would ube: useless to attempt to make him dis- 
hereabouts of his partners in the bank rob- 
he was. trying to think up some plan by 
si id use Shouse as a bait to catch. the others. 


= 


he tight make some slip that might be 
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The only dealings he ever had 


ed to. havea little talk with Shouse in. 


polite a tone as hone the bank robber and, himoet | 


had been the best of friends. 


Shouse seemed somewhat surprised at this inquiry, 
but he was glad enough to. talk to any one after hav-- 


ing been left alone for so long. 


“I Slept well enough,” he said. “I’m not a very 
good sleeper generally, and I must have talked in my 
Sleep last night, for, when I woke up this morning, I 
was calling out to somebody to set me loose. A fel- 
low can’t sleep very comfortably with one of his hands 
in a handcuff and strapped to the head of the bed.” 

“I'm going to keep you here all day oe said 
Young Broadbrim, 


The boy had apparently paid not the slightest atten 


tion to his prisoner’s remark that he sometimes a 


in his sleep. 


In reality this remark set him satiate as hard as. 


he had ever thought in his life, but he did not war: 
Shouse to know that he was interested. in the fact at 
all. 

Shouse talked in als sleep. 

If he did not speak of the robbery in the «aytime. 
when he had full control of himself, he might speak of 
it when he was asleep and did not know what he was 
saying. 

This was the idea that Harry had now conceived. 


[fe determined to’do his best to make Shouse dis- 
close something as to the whereabouts of the stolen 


money and of the other burglars when he was asleep, 
and to do that he intended to: make the Southerner 
sleep in the same room for another night. ~~ othe 
This time Young Broadbrim would listen carefully 
through the night, and, if Shouse let fall the slightest 


syllable in regard to the whereabouts of the stolen: 


money, he would seize upon it as a clew. 
This was the plan Harry formed in the space of a 


very few seconds, and when he announced to Shouse 


that he intended to keep him there for another night, 


he had already determined how he was going to mate 


the plan into effect. 


~“ 


For several hours that morning Harry sat talking to ; 


Shouse. 
They talked on ‘all sorts of subjects, but Young. 
Broadbrim frequently referred to the subject of the 
robbery in order to, Ree it uppermost in the inind of 


his prisoner. 
Shouse was too clever to be led into giving away 


any information, in see to the nak: but he | 
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plainly showed that he was somewhat anxious about 

is present position. ; : 
He told Harry that he had never before engaged in 
any criminal work, and that he himself had no hand 
in the actual looting of the bank. 

He said that those who had robbed the bank were 
not ordinary criminals, and that this was the first rob- 
bery they had ever committed. | 

A little before’ noon, Harry rebound his prisoner 
and went off to the nearest store, where he could 
purchase food for lunch and supper. 

He bought several bottles of beer, as well as the 
food, fer he calculated that the beverage might help 
Shouse to get to sleep early that night. 

When he returned, he and his prisoner had lunch 
together... 


They had grown to be quite good friends by this 
time, and they made a pretty good meal. 

Shouse was evidently very curious to know why 
Harry was keeping him in the house instead of lock- 
ing him up in a police station, but, in spite of all his 
questioning, he could get no satisfactory answers from 
the young detective. 

He also tried to pump some information out of 
Harry in regard to the movements of Old Broadbrim. 

Harry allowed him to think that the Quaker him- 
self had gone on the track of the girl cracksman, leay- 
ing him to take care of Shouse. 

The afternoon and evening passed in much the same 
way as the morning had passed. 

Needless to say, it was a very tedious wait for 
Young Broadbrim, who was eager for the moment 
when his prisoner would be sound asleep. 

After supper Harry produced the beer. 

“Shouse showed by his actions that he was 
Petit! 

He drank two bottles of it, and would have drank 
more had Harry allowed him to, 

Harry thought ‘that if he drank “too much of the 


glad to 


beer his sleep: would be so sound that he would not — 


talk at all during the night. 
_ Tt was after ten o’clock before 
show any signs of drowsiness, 


be ee _dhen-he began to nod in his chair, yawn and stretch 


pot AT 80 10 ibed now. if you: want to,” said 
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Shouse began to 


Harry smiled. That was just what he thtetded 
hat the beer should do. : | | : 
t ie unlocked one side of his prisoner's handcuffs, 


Shouse threw off his shoes and kicked them un der 
the bed. Then he took off his coat and waistcoat and | 
laid aside his collar and tie. | : 

“I’m ready for bed now,” he said. “I suppose 1’ll/ 


have to be strapped up by the wrist all night again,” 
He threw himself on the bed, and Young Broad-4 


brim made fast one side of the handcuffs to the bed- | 


% 


stead. 3 
Then he blew out the candle and withdrew. 


He closed the door after him with a bana-Lenggstti 9 


minutes later he pushed the door softly open again 
and crawled slowly into the room in the darkness. 


Young Broadbrim had begun his all-night watch by | 


the bedside of his prisoner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT SHOUSE SAID IN HIS SLEEP. 
It was pitchy dark in the room. | 
There was only one small windoy in it, and, be- 
side that, it was a dark, cloudy night with xe moon. 


Shouse stirred uneasily in his bed as Harry took" 1 


up his position on. the floor beside him. 
He was not quite asleep yet, and he had heard a 
slight noise. 


He peered drowsily out into the darkness for. sev- 
eral moments, 


_ Then his eyelids drooped again, and he rolled over 
on his back, A ge ; 
His breathing became more. regular, and ten min- 
utes later he was sound asleep, - es 
Young Broadbrim maintained his position by 
bedstead with the patience of an Indian, 


When he was sure that Shouse was as. sound asleep. 


as he could be, he arose fr 
In a chair 
The onl 
breathing of the sleeping man and the hum of insects 
Outside the Open window. Mii setae Ye Shales =o Uy rs 
Presently a screech ow] ‘called out 
woods situated some ]j 
The sound was a w 


: teh | 
Startledi: ¢ actu); y ended what 


om the floor and took a seat 
Which he had left at the side of the bed. 
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Fie ned easily ae oe to mutter something. 

- Harry leaned forward eagerly, straining his ears to 
atch every word. 

The sleeper was speaking so indistinctly, however, 
hat it was impossible to catch anything eet 
from what he was saying. 

- Presently he stopped muttering and lay still again. 

Harry sat back in his chair, prepared for another 
jong walt we 

An hour passed by—two hours. 
sot 11) OF spealc. 

" acti. Wea beginning to feel drowsy himself, and 
ise: She <ottld do to keep his eyes open. _ 

Pris head began to nod in spite of his efforts to pre- 
vent 1 irom dropping forward. 

It was very hard for him, to keep awake. 

| Especially so, as he did not dare to move around 
| much for fear of arousing the sleeper he was watching. 
_ He had been worked pretty hard for the past two 
days, and, in spite of his grit and courage, he was only 
a boy, and far more likely to give way to slumber than 
his pase the tough old Quaker. 

9 head” errr, forward on his chest. Then 
i! tii cd a Tittle Aexon: e-side, and his eyes blinked and 
deme ‘fnally. closed ‘Jtogether: 
ce cahtagy peadis rim was sleep at the very moment 
pion A? she-ald have bees 3 wide awake; for Shouse 
Wao sturing uneasily on the bed and muttering some- 
pre over and over again in a low voice. 

_ The strange, muffled tones sounded weirdly in the 
dark room, and Shouse flung himself about the bed as 
Pihough he were awake. : 

He ai fh ‘mot arouse Harry, however, for the boy, 
ed ott ashe was, a) iept pretty soundly. 

x hen Shouse beg ait a to talk more distinctly and in 
Rie a) Dla 


Some echo. of hiss voice must have ‘penetrated into 


Still Shouse did 


Pie sleeping brain of fhe young ‘de.ective, for he began 


to mat PAY Na U3 
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tram of Young Broadbrim’ s was a most pe- 


e sieving a that he was talking 
ver the telephone, and that the 
him. to. meet him in New York, 

nat hit on. the tra of the mysterious 


Lic. <0 aac for the ast few 
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Old “Brocdbrints yeide sceches te havea oe 


sound as it came through the receiver of the — . 


It did not sound at all as the voice of the ¢ Quaker ee. 


usually sounded. 


It was not so deep and resonant, and Harry | in he 
dream put this down to the fact that his chief was 
talking to him through a telephone. 

The voice had something familiar about it. 

It seemed to Harry that it was a voice he had heard 


somewhere, but he could not think whose voice it was 
like, ¥: 


The words came very clear and distinct to him in 
his dream: | 
“Rosa is staying at the Murray Hill Hotel. I will 
meet her there.” iets 
In his dream Harry did not think it at all strange 
that Old Broadbrim should call the girl cracksman so 
familiarly by her first name. 


Neither did he think it strange that the words that 


came through the telephone should be repeated over » 


and over again. ee 


“She is at the Murray Hill Hotel. “g 

Suddenly the screech owl in the fields mae 
uttered its ghostly cry. 

Harry started and sat up with his eyes open. 

So strong had been the impression made ei his 
dream that he did not realize at first where he was. 

The words he had heard in his sleep still sounded in 
his ears. 

In a second he was; was awake, but the voice ie 
had heard in his sleep was still sounding in his ears. — 
Over and over again it repeated the words: 

“She is at the Hurray Hill Hotel.” 

At first Harry did not realize where the sound came 
from. : 

Then he remembered ‘wan he had been doing when 


he fell asleep at his post, and knew that the words he 
had heard, in spite of his sleep, were coming from 


the lips of Shouse, who tossed about on the bed. 
Evidently the slumbers of the bank robber were not — 


very peaceful ones, but balebe Broadens as not - 


pay any attention to that fact. 
All he thought of were the some that Shouse was 


still muttering : 
“She is at the Murray Hill Hott PM 


Harry was all attention; anxious to catch ee 
further that the sleep. talker = utter. ae 


His cs eae howe 
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saying anything more than the one sentence that Harry 


had caught. 
He straightened out on the bed and stopped moving 


about. 
Then his clang which had been troubled while 
he was tossing about, became easy and natural, 
Whatever bad dream it was that had been troubling 
the sleeper, it had passed away, and his sleep was 
again quiet and undisturbed. 
- Harry waited for a few moments more, but it was 
evident that the prisoner was not going to say any- 
thing. 
Then the boy arose softly and slipped out ,of the 
room. | 
The one sentence that he heard had given him suffi- 
cient for a clew. 
“She is at the Murray Hill Hotel.” | 
Who could “she” be but the girl cracksman he was 
*® anxious to find, and what better clew could he have 
as to her whereabouts? 

\Vhen he reached the dining-room on the ground 
floor of the house he struck a match, drew out. the 
Vaverbury watch he carried, and looked at it. 

It was still a few minutes before midnight. 
The boy had thought that it was much later, The 
sed that he had taken had lasted only a few minutes. 
AS is Often the case with one who has taken a 
_ short nap, when he was anxious to keep awake, it had 
seemed to Young Broadbrim that he had slept for 
hours. 
It did not take ae long to make up his mind as 
to what he was to do next. | 
He decided to go to the Murray Hill Hotel at once. 
_ He could reach there, if he made good. connections, 
sat: a little after one o'clock. ; 
He was anxious to get after the girl cracksman 
: without the } loss of _any more time, ~ 
oe He had little doubt that ‘Shouse had meant her when 
| - he igs in his sleep, and it seemed likely that he 


ie some directions : fo. where he was | | 
_had time to escape from. it. 


he 


how lon : ng x ei would stay a 


: not ow 


was properly secured, 


the boy put on his hat, b ed, 
up his coat, and, with a rapidly-beating hearty etar “4 : 
for the Murray Hill Hotel. es 


CHAPTER EX: 
WHAT HAD BECOME OF OLD pRoaDBRIM? * 


As has been seen, Old Broadbrim soon recoverei| 
consciousness when he was whirled off in the cab up 
Nassau Street in company with the en cracksman aod 


“nal 


ert 


her male companion, 
He found that, besides the girl ante thé 


ing, there was another man in the cab. 

This third party was a sandy-haired, middle-aged, 
man, who had evidently taken no active: part in thé 
recent safe-cracking expedition. 

The man who had captured Old Broadbriais was 
driving the cab uptown. The other man-had evidently 
not left it at all during the robbery, for he was sated 
in the cab when the old Quaker was lifted into. it... 

He was a very quiet man, apparently, for. he sai 
not a word as the girl cracksman. in gave him an account 
of the capture of Old Broadbrim in i Stre t 
store which she had been robbing. 

“Who do you think he is?” he finally asked, 

“Look for yourself, Uncle Durbin,” eae ‘ed 
girl. “I think I know who he is. I know he’s a de- 
tective, or police officer of some kind, and I captured. | 
him thinking that he was a man. that we Wants: hel 
cially to get out of the way. Oe age hae 2 i 

Old Broadbrim closed his eyes: hile Dutbin Dent as 
closely over him and looked at him. - : 

He drew hack with an exclar 12 7 

“It’s Old Broadbrim,” he cried; “you "ve got. the b 

very man we fear most. | Rosa, you area a bright “eit a 
and one with a great deal of nerve to act ‘so promptly.” a 
_ Broadbrim understood ie A well ae what had z 


tion. of surprise, 


happened to him. : 
He had gone into the sta 


They had concealed themselves ; 
era was there, | bu 4 vhe 1 2 we ae 
had sprung upon him. and oy erpow vere hin 


Si 


“It is true that for rune A a favo 


. bold attempt, b 


- ay ch 
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“conscious from the effects of the blow he had received, 
in order to throw them off their guard. 
et As a matter of fact, he had received a bruise on the 
head that would have put many a man in a hospital, 
and what with the effects of it, and of the gag in his 
- mouth, which was anything but comfortable, he was 
glad enough to sit back with his eyes closed and listen 
to what was being’ said. 
‘Whet shall we do with him now that we shave got 
him i asked Rosa. 
em ® voice was low and sweet, and there was noth- 
‘ge avout lier that would have indicated that she be- 
longed to the ‘criminal’ classes. he 
Her companion remained silent for a few moments. 
“Put him into the house on T'wenty-seventh Street,” 
he said, finally. 


“We can lock him-up there gagged and bound, and 
he won’t-be discovered until we have left the country.” 

“But the poor man will starve to death. I couldn’t 
bear to think of that.” 

“We need not concerr ourselves about him.” 

“T don’t like try hear vou alk that way, uncle. It 
bs too eruel jtogether for ‘me 
. #828 )e only course we have open to us. He is a 

van Wo will Ind us al! in jail if we set him free. 

“seit! er our g ving to jail or his getting left in the 
‘went: -seventh Street house.” 

“is wiust fix it so that he won’t starve to death, 
‘then. Fix it so that he can get out after we have 
‘Started for Europe.” 

“Durbin getiirned wo’ answer to this. He evidently 

ai tis own intentions in regard to Old Broadbrim, 
pand did hot think if wise r discuss the matter with the 

1g Ree st a . 
a “What fay? sAedome i Shits pone asked. verte 

| pouEne | to have been over here by this time.” 
. Ee Wed ‘be Waiting for us at the eee Hill 
now.” 
Ve’ oh fave to Be rid of Broadbrim first. We can't 
ir m up | to the hotel. We'll have to smuggle him 

> Twent: seventh Street house.” 

ve'll “put. the cab back at the livery stable, 
a to the Murray Fill Hotel up 


with me.” 

gil wo 6 spoke’ this time, and, a moment 
pen the window of the cab and 
aber of the trio of robbers, who 


Be: ax tt: ie 


him 3 as to where, he was to 


Bap sje Penal akin 9h 


his ends. 


drive, for the vehicle set off at a + quicker pace than 


ever, 


About ten minutes later it came to a standstill be- 
fore an old-fashioned, brownstone lio on East 
Twenty-seventh Street. 

The man who had been driving the cab leaped to the 
ground and threw open the door. 

“The coast is clear,” he said; “get him up into the 
house, quick, before any one shows up on the street.” 

Broadbrim was grasped in two pairs’of strong arms 
and hurried up the tall, brownstone stoop. 

The girl unlocked the door, and the two men flung 


their burden into the hallway as though the old de-_ 


tective had been a sack of potatoes. A G-~ ha. 
They entered after him. 
Then the girl ran inside and slammed the door after 
her. ‘ | 3 


The whole thing had been done so quickly that, if 
there had been any one passing on the deserted street 
at that time, he would have scarcely been able te com- 
prehend what was going forward. 

The cab had been Jeft standing on the stree:; but 
the man which had driven it before soon weit out to 
it, accompanied by the girl, leaving Old Broadh im 
alone in the house with the man who answered to the 
name of Durbin. 

This man dragged the old Quaker into the back 
parlor and lit a gas-jet there. 

Old Broadbrim opened his eyes. 


He knew that he could not keep up the bluff of un- 


consciousness much longer, and he wanted to take’a 
look about him and see what kind ofa een it was he 
had been landed in. 

He was in a large apartment; well furnished, with 
rather old-fashioned looking furniture. ce 

He was lying bound on the carpet, with a wooden 
gag in his mouth, and Durbin was seated in an easy- 
chair looking at him: with a cruel’smile, =" 

Old Broadbrim took a good look at him, and saw &@ 
good deal in his face that he did not like. 


He was a rather fine-looking man, but there’ ‘was a 


squareness about his jaw and a compression about his 
thin lips that indicated to the detective that he was a 


man who would, stop at Asm segineniA — to =e 
ke Ey ORT eam Ca st 
He saw Old Broadbrim’ s,stern, gray ¢ eyes fixed ant 
him, and he appeared ¢ ‘to Specs Tittle’ ) ner 


o ° 
ERS IRE PP Tr ae EEE a De el mo - 
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He did not speak to the detective, but left the room 
a few moments later, 

Broadbrim tugged at his bonds to try and ‘detce 
them loose in some way, but he had been tied well and 


securely. . 
He heard the ring of a telephone bell in the foom 


which Durbin had entered. 

Then he heard Durbin speaking over the telephone 
to some one who had called him up at the other end 
of the wire. 

“He's not there yet?” he said. ‘Well the only thing 
to do is to wait there for him. As soon as Shouse 
arrives come around here for me; I'll take care of the 
detective in the meantime.” 

Broadbrim made a guess that the party at the other 
end of the wire was the girl who had gone to the 
Murray Hill Hotel. 

Of course he did not know who Shouse was, but 
he concluded that he was another of the party of bank 
robbers into whose hands hé had fallen. 

Durbin had scarcely concluded his conversation over 
the telephone when the front door was opened and 
the man who had driven the cab entered. 

Broadbrim got a good look at his face for the first 
time. 

He was dark in complexion, well built, and a little 
above the medium height. 

His hands looked strong and capable like those ofa 
good mechanic, and the detective knew at a glance that 
he was the man who must have done the actital safe 
cracking in the robberies. 

__. The man made Broadbrim all the more certain in 
; this ¢ opinion by taking a jimmy and several other burg- 
ohare ie his clothes and laying them aside. 

Tay , “ og 
sige és, said Durbin, ‘did you get rid of 
q mE Sete tos the easiest chair in the room, 

3 swered in the affirmative. 

We sail on Tuesday morning,” he said. ATs 


i - inny that Shouse has not shown up before thi 
ee oe "We have another day yet, Rows j | iis time.” 


thing I never thought that it would have 


s termined to 
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Finally Durbin broke the silence. i 
“We have to consult our own safety, and you eno : 


what the safest thing would be.” ee 
“You mean to——” Graves did not complete. his 


~ 


sentence. 
“Exactly. This man is the only one . that ‘teas ec 


on out track. If he is out of the way we are absolutely 
safe. If he is not we are sure of jail sooner or later.”| 
Graves shuddered and let his cigarette ‘fall from 


his hand. eo : 
ma a 
af 1¢ to 


“Good Heaven,” he said, “when I went 
? 


« 


this.” 

“We might as well finish up fea 

Graves said nothing. : | 

“We can do it quietly.” 

“How! ?? ‘ 

“Turn on the gas and leave him here, bound as he if 

“But Rosa. She would never consent to it.” 

“She need never know anything about it.” 

“How long would it take?” | 

“About three or four hours, :. showkd ju 6, “All 
we have to do is to catlk up the seams of the ddvr 
and windows. We can stay in one of the rooms down- 


Stairs until the whole thing is finished, then we 


get the remains out of the way.” 
“How 7 7? a 
“Bury them in the backyard. a ia 
Graves Started to his feet and eas to pace the 1 
floor. — z 
“The very ides of it is horrible,” - said, | “Bod 
there seems to be no other way out of Wee eae 
Needless to say, a 


a ay Y j 
. SOE, ’ rte 


Old Broadbrim hun ng ns CY 


_Word of this conversation with Dehetre Fe 4 


Presently the two men left the room. se 
Old Broadbrim strained and tugg ed [at ; 
“until the perspiration poured down his. ag : ’ 

- But all to. no avail, for. hess adil that ‘eu vol 
were new and well toed, 257 3 2 Puday? 

He finally saw the futility of this 

lie still and wait for. 
‘his ay pst 
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‘ ‘He had bebe in many a tight box before, and he 
| knew that the only thing that coulq help him otit was 
the thing that had saved him eo a tithe befote—his 
own nerve and cunning. 


After a an abserice of perhaps half an ‘"huar Durbin 


} He could see ‘Brom the expression of their faces that 
| ~ Graves had consented to his death, but he learned 
js xe oats oan it was not to = place for some hou 


ACM 
an OY ie 


+e os 
Ea 
ak i get all the bonds and money aboard the ship 
¥ cow, or rather to-day.. Then in the evening, 


ot turned up, We'll do this job and leave 


gw 
Wee 


, 11) 


{without him 
“Atl right,” adic Durbin. 
"a a little sleep now.’ 
ime The two men left the room, and Old Broadbrim was 
‘deft alone in the dark, ‘Durbin having turned out the 
| gas as he went out. 
_ That was the longest night arid day that Old Broad- 
o bin evet passed’ in his life, for le did not see the pair, 
© had deter’ ined upon his death, until the follow- 
ip eveuitig, sire 
Peat i “th ert going abdiit the iovse, packing tp 
e sacks -witl various articles, ard making other 
reparntions: fo- depatture, but not once did ‘either of 
erm set foot in the room in w hich He was fs tte 
_ Werhaps it was only natural. 
- i Pethaps they had a sort of fear of looking at the 
! man they intended to. murder that night. 3 
ihe Spite. of the horror of his position Broadbrim fell 
a sleep throu; rh. sheet, Ww eqriness late in the mga 
bs bs Jimbs were 1 


“We might as well ¢ 


f dead weealy from the 


: sper tied up as he was. 
wever, what these preparations: 
et vain effort to free hitnself. 

- greatly, _ owig. 


RE Se Satie 


‘o 


boys. RSs 
x Me ‘The betel ry 


Circulation eatised by ‘he tighteless « of his b bonds, and 
he was scarcely able to stir. ae Ss he 
The two bank robbers had soon ‘completed theit te 3 
rible work. : z ogee 
Neither of them spoke, nor did either of them so 
much as cast a glance at the form of the old detective. — 


d out, 

Then Durbin blew out the gas. 
\ momen 
on the outside, 

then he was left alone. 

At first could 
the illumine ting gas. 

Then the smell grew sudd enly stronger. 

Old Broadbrim f 
his lread. 

He began to breath with an tteann 
irregularity. : 

Then’ something seemed to come yer ‘him’ tha: 
numbed h‘s brain and prevented him i trom thinking: 01 
knowing where he was. 2 it 
~ ‘The rest was silence and darkness. 


; 
ie 
8) 


scarce y distinguish the fumes of 


felt a strange buzz ng sensation in. 


y depth and: 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSION. zi 

Young Broadbrim reached the Murray Hill ‘Hotel 
at a few minutes before one o'clock. 

He had made record time from Long island City, 
making good connections and getting on a train that 
was making up for lost time. 

When he reached the hotel he inquired for Miss 
Rosalinda Lee, and was told by the man at the desk 
that she was not ct eg 

“If she was in,” he said, “I wouldn't let you see her 
at this time of night.” 

Harry saw that there was little use discussing mat- 
ters with a man of this type. _ Ree 

He stepped away ftom the desk, and, 80. far as the 
clerk sotild see, left the hotel immediatel ty. | 

This was just what he did not do. 

He turned back as soon as he got out of f rahe 6f 


was seated on a betich aes urby | “ae a 
“Take this,” he said, ceendily hi bie hand ie 


tee. See Lad WOME TOG it ea Pia 


‘hen they had completed their work Graves hur- ee fs 


“ler Broadbrim heard him locking the Ais a 
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®s P: . ~ . é , . 
“T want to see Miss Lee,” said Harry; “she’s in, 


isn’t she?” 

“Yas, she’s in.” 

The bell-boy wore a smile that extended all the way 
across his face. 

“Take me up to see her.”’ 

The bell-boy didn’t say a word. 

He gave one fond giance at the silver dollar, and 
then slipped it quietly a his pocket and led the way 
to the elevator. 

Young Broadbrim followed him, and a moment 
later was standing in front of a door on one of the 
upper floors of the hotel. 

“Dat’s her door,” said the bell-boy; “she’s been 
stoppin’ here all day for a gemman she expects to call 
on her.” | 

The bell-boy smiled and disappeared down the cor- 
ridor. 

Young Broadbrim knocked at the door. 

“Who is it?” 

The inquiry came in a soft feminine voice from the 


_. other side of the door. 


“Shouse.”’ 


Harry disguised his voice as well as he could, and 
he evidently did pretty well. 
_ The door swung softly open. 
©The boy leaped inside, closed it behind him, and be- 
fore the frightened girl, who had admitted him, knew 
what had happened, she wore a pair of handcuffs on 
her wrists and was seated in a chair, with Young 


_ Broadbrim standing over her, looking curiously into 
her face. 


At last he had come face to ee with iia: 
_ eracksman. 


She was so startled that she could say nothing, but 


# te ee a decidedly pretty girl, and evidently one with 
deal ‘of Te ak} aides; ey: circum- 


Han Ty 5 noted all this at a Piabe but he had. no time 
se > wanted to take advantage of her confusion 
gestion he her before she had time to Tecover Foss 


girl | 


‘in the door, 


He pulled out a big bandanna handkerchief rome 
pocket. | eee 


hurry,” he said. 


and the girl opened her mouth in astonishment. 
Before she could cry out the bandanna was forced — 


into her mouth, and she was gagged. 


Harry fastened the handkerchief at the back of ae 


ting’ on. 


Then he drew a slender cord from us po 


it through the handcuffs she wore, and tied it ce Othe” 


arms of the chair. 


He cut off another length of the cord with ae oe 


pork knife. 


“It seems asking a great deal on such a short ace 
quaintance,’ he said, “but I’m afraid that you'll have | 


to allow me to tie your ankles to the chair also.” 


The girl could not say anything, but if a look could i 
have killed Young Broadbrim, he would have dropeg 


dead at that moment. Vue 
He left the girl cracksman, hurried from the hotel. 

and was whirled around to the oto ee 

seventh Street in a cab. ; 


The house was in darkness upstairs, but there was . 


ee . 


light i in a window in the basement. a 


“I guess they are sitting in there having a talk, ve ne 
said Young Broadbrim. “I don’t think i walk seit ce? 


in among them yet.” —. See 


He ran up the brownstone stoop, pried open. che 
catch of one of the parlor windows with his i cocoa 
knife, and slipped into the front parior, 


It was in darkness, and there was a see smell 


of gas in the room. 
“Whew,” said Harry,’ Sthey’y ve oa Tale pau 
tures here, if they have them anywhere.” ts tee 
He made his way across the parlor until he 
the door that opened into the room peeely | 
in New York houses as the back parlor or Tibi ry. 
> This door was closed and A tock, and the k 


to Pet G 


—— unlocked it 


He brandished the handkerchief about near bee ee ! 


“T dislike to take this liberty, but I’m in an a a i 


a 


a, 


neck and then tied it tightly to the chair she was sit- a 


e? 
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fc''W® sick already from the 


ts effects of the gas 
1% the body of a man, bound an 
ae unconscious. 

»was hardly able to stand up in the tainted 


ere, but he. dragged the bound body out of 
mi deposited it near the open window in the 


d gagged, and 


e 
'y of fresh air there, and the light 
nade it easy for Harry to see who 
eed out of the gas-tainted room. 
brim, 
ained that he was still alive, and 
s honds in a twinkling. 
ir... had made had aroused the two men 
a Bin the basement: > 
B® Broadbrim was still unconscious, an 
 BBthem stumbling up the stairs, | 
He knew that they must be the men Ww) had at- 
tempted to murder Old Broadbrim, and the Joy's tem- 
De Was 1p in earnest now, 
“AThere-was a firm, set expression about his square 
Pw ashe drew a long Colt’s reyolyer from his hip 
Pocket, | 
BoA moment. later. the coor frem 
:. ag aoopen. : 


( 


d Horry heard 


the hallway was 
Mee cee eas in ee aliway was lit, and the figures of 
Sie thd Lat ereitstunetly visible in the door- 


mae: <Cravk 
me were tw 
ne rooin whe 


iat 
tae} 


t. flashes from the dark corner 
crouched beside the form of 

Bic % {.¢ floor with a groan, and Durbin 

Sank to his knees. 

4 > Both had bullets in their legs. 

é a “larry had done what he had planned to do. | 

@. Fe had wounded both of them, but had seriously 

By ted neither. 

ny. He tan forward, drew another slip of cord from 

a 4 ket, an goon had the two men as tightly bound 
ae Ar athe: in the Murray Hill Hotel. 

«Th he returned to Old Broadbrim. . 
ye ="€ magnificent constitutiot~of the old detective 
» Peis: inning to show. itself, for Harry saw at a 
‘Yetice that he was coming to. 

2 half an four the Quaker had entirely recovered 
soli, and an hour later Durbin and Graves, to- 
‘hy da the girl eracksman, were safely locked up 

“7 © tenderloin police station. | 
, it ne not kee oF and Young Broadbrim 
ig mane P th e res . of the m stery, 

The ing Stee had ‘de stolen fram the Concord 
Mtonal Bank and ‘from the John Street store was 
iN in b stateroom aboard the Campania, on which 


ia my wat Ly i KN " 
\4 ate at d the other three had engaged passage for 


long to 


<t is ad 
, Se eek te . \ 
FON ey 

= 


> 
» HA 


tary confinement on Long Island. | 


He was very hungry when they went for him, and 


was willing to make a clean breast of the whole matter. 

He said that Miss Lee was his half-sister, and that 
Durbin was an uncle who acted as her guardian. — 

Graves, the other member of the band, was her. 
cousin, 

They all came of a well-known and once wealthy 
Kentucky family, but had lost all their fortunes by 
unfortunate racing ventures. | 

The horse that Shouse had sold, and which was 
kept at Madden’s stable, was the last valuable posses- 
sion left to the family. | 


Ralph Graves, the young man who had done most 
of the actual work of safe cracking, was the one who 
had started the whole four on their career of crime, 

Fle was somewhat of a mechanic, and had worked 
for over a year in the establishment of a large safe 
builder. Cer 

Consequently. he knew more about the work of 
breaking the safes open than most burglars. 

With poverty staring him in the face, he determined 
to rob the richest banks in New York, in order to re- 
cover the lost fortunes of the ‘family. A 

The two houses, the one’on Twenty-seventh Street 
and the other in Long Island City, had been hired by 
their party to use as headquarters, and the old negro 
servant had been brought North to act as a cook. © 

Shouse had secured a job in Madden’s stable i 
order to give him a chance to get near the: horse whid 
had been formerly the property of his half-sister, and 
which she had used in getting away with the proceed 
of the Concord Bank robbery. 

A}l this was brought out at the trial of the four ban 
robbers, after which they were sentenced to terms 
of various lengths! in State’s prison. | 

Their plan’ of robbery had been well laid, and would 
surely have been successful had it not been for the 
nerye and wit of Young Broadbrim, the boy detective. 


THE. END, 


“There jis art_unknown power whieh, if. properly 
manipulated, will bring about the death of any man 
and deceive any detective.” Such was the open decla- 
ration of a great scientist. Soon afterward he’ told a 
young man, who stood between him and a fortune, 
that he had just thirty days to live. It was a most 
eculiar case, as Old Broadbrim deelared, when he. was 
called on to protect the young man, and it gave. the 
celebrated Quaker’s boy assistant a chance to do the 
cleverest work he had yet been ealled upon to perform. 
It is a superb story that is narrated in the next issue, 
(fo. 57, “Young Broadbrim F ighting an Unknown 
Power; or, A Scientific Murderer. = etn 


| wi 
Shouse was brought back by the police from his soli- 
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detailed in this library 
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. 120. Buffalo s Di cove ve i The Mystery of the Gold T. 5 
121. Buffalo Sill’s, Clean-Up ; or, Routing the Rascals of Y 
«4 + t » 


122. Buffalo Bill's Pards of the Plains; or, The Dead Shot Fo 

i Butfalo Bill's rpaddnr & Hadad ns F, The Secret oo de po 
- Buffalo Bill's rd; or, € a Ayenaan ed A 

125. Buffalo Bill's Sacrifice ; or, Waneta, e Indian Queen. 
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